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THEY CHOSE 


MOLLER 


Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. John Morrison—Director of Organ Department 


St. John’s Baptist Church, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. Paul Langston—Organist 


We are proud to announce 
the recent contracts for a 
3-manual organ from each 
ot the above. They have 
recognized the superiority of 
the Moller pipe organ. You 
will too, once you see and 
hear it! For only then can 
you appreciate the quality of 
Moller craftsmanship 

the purity of the beautiful 


Moller tone. 


For information call or write 
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organ manufacturing history of | 
over a century in its own right, | 
| combine resources to give you 


pipe organs of distinctive merit. 


Your inquiry invited 
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Another Reisner Achievement... 


SUPERIOR QUALITY AT A COMPETITIVE PRICE 


The all new Model RE-200 console con- 
forms to all A~G-O. standards and is avail- 
able in a choice of woods and finishes. The 
attractive semi-conventional styling is sure to 


complement the beauty and decox of any 
church, large or small. \ 
Improved all-electric Reisner action Will 
bring to the organist the full resources of 
your organ, and with the name of Reisner 
behind the product, you can be assured of 


years of perfect playability and the maxi- 
mum of service-free performance. 























Inset: The Reisner recorder type 
combination action, one of three 
types of combination actions avail- 
able in the new Model RE-200 
console. 


THEA LQoisn Wire COMPANY. INC 


HAGERSTOWN , MARYLAND 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the 


Divine 


A boarding school, where the curriculum fol- 
lows standard independent school requirements, 
with emphasis on Christian perspective. Choir 
membership required. Ample scholarships. 4th 
through 8th grades. Write: 


ALEC WYTON, M. A. (Oxon.), Headmaster 
CATHEDRAL HEIGHTS, N. Y. C. 25 








- Organ and 
Church Music 


Fenner Douglass 
Grigg Fountain 
Leo Holden 





Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
OBERLIN, OHIO 

















STONY POINT-ON-HUDSON 


NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT 


Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O., F.A.G.O. (Turpin Prize R.C.O.) 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Instruction in organ, theory, composition and boy 
choir training in New York City. Also prepa- 
ration for all examinations. 


*| 
mail. 


Tuition in theory by 


BLUEGATES 
N.Y. 








CATHARINE 
MORGAN 


F.A.G.O., F.W.C.C. 


e 
Concert oer 
e 


Organist and Director of Choir 











HAWS AVENUE METHODIST CHURCH 


Norristown, Pennsylvania 
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Trinity Lutheran Church — Great Bend, Kansas 





Paul Rosel — Consultant | 


The Reuter Organ Company 


Lawrence, 


Kansas 
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Baldwin builds the only complete line of = 
pianos for church and educational needs. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


Builders of: Baldwin, Acrosonic and Hamilton Pianos, 





NN 








BALDWIN...brings greater Scope to Electronic Organs 


Baldwin superiority in the electronic organ brings the rich 
heritage and spiritual atmosphere of the finest in tradi- 
tional music within the reach of every church. For Bald- 
win excels in both range and fidelity of true organ tone. 
Standard controls and responsive action make the Baldwin 
easiest of all organs to play. A full range of models allows 
you to select a Baldwin best suited to your individual needs. 


Organ Division 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 0 Pianos 


Baldwin and Orga-sonic Organs 
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Please send full informa- 
tion on the following: 


() Church Organs 
C) Home Organs 


C] Finance Plan 


For most in organ quality, performance and value, 
Baldwin is your logical choice. Contact your nearest 
Baldwin dealer or write for specific information. 


Baldwin will finance your purchase of any Baldwin Organ 
or Piano. Ask your dealer or write direct for details of this 
unusual manufacturer-customer service. 


The Baldwin Piano Company, Organ Division, Dept. AO-46 





1801 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
ID SOC OCC OCL OTOL CTO COTE re 
PAROS Sat orca, ok cio cic sa) S)esss os oi cial iol a) eb bs elakeres Shel oraseie wieiei 
ois bain cians weed ose Searels Zone Stale vc cae 





CLAIRE COCI with her twin sons aboard the SS 
Mauretania when she left for an extensive European tour 
last September. She played to European audiences in re- 
citals, concerts, and broadcasts, in Birmingham and Lon- 
don, England; Leiden, Delft and Den Hague, Holland. 
In Paris she played a broadcast for the French National 
Network, and an organ-orchestra concert at the American 
Church, under the conductorship of Edmund Pendleton. 
Further recitals were in the famous McEwan Hall, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland; and in Finland where she was the first 
American organist to play at the Sibelius Academy. 
Sibelius, after hearing her play his “Intrada,” was most 
glowing in his terms of appreciation for her understanding 
of his work. Miss Coci also taped a full program for the 
Finnish Radio Network which was released for broadcast 
on Christmas Eve in Finland and throughout Scandinavia. 
In Germany and Belgium, Miss Coci recorded programs 
which were broadcast in these countries in January. 








JAMES ALLAN DASH 
B.S., M.Ed., Mus.Doc. 

Organist and Choirmaster 
LOVELY LANE METHODIST CHURCH 
“Mother Church of American Methodism” 

Baltimore 18, Maryland 














The CHARLES W. McMANIS Company 
Organ Builders 


10th & Garfield Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2, KANSAS 




















J. H. & C. S. ODELL & CO. 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Pioneers in Tone 
Almost a century of continuous service in the pipe 
organ field. Every ODELL ORGAN is a personal work 
of art built along sound engineering principles. 
82-84 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. — YO 5-2607 

















CHURCH ORGAN COMPANY 


Specializing in Pipe Organ Service in the Eastern States 


YEARLY MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS ° TUNING 
EMERGENCY SERVICE ¢ REBUILDING 


MODERNIZING @ REPAIRS ¢ INSTALLATIONS 


18 Walton Street Telephone 
Nixon, N KI Imer 5-4150 

















"SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC AND LITURGICS 
Monday through Friday, June 6-10 


at 


The Episcopal Seminary of the Southwest 
Austin, Texas 


The Reverend Frederic P. Williams 
Leo Sowerby | 
David McK. Williams 


Tuition, Board & Lodging — $30 


For further information, address 
John Boe, Episcopal Seminary of the Southwest 
606 Rathervue Place, Austin, _ Texas 





CASTLELIGHT 


A fluorescent lamp for all makes of Pipe and Electronic Organs. 
Reflects light on music as well as the stop controls. Allows the 
top to be closed without removing sed hee Write for free 
booklet giving us the name of your org 


MURLIN MANUFACTURING CO. — - Quakertown, Pa. 























CLAIRE Coci 


om of @ an 


Private lessons for select advanced pupils, coaching 
for concert work; organ practice facilities available. 


175 West 72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 





Pipe Organ 
PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


For repairing, modernizing and 
enlarging pipe organs 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


540-550 E. Second St., Erie, Penna. 


Member of the Associated Organbuilders of America 























Head of Organ, Dalcroze School of Music, David Mannes Music School, New York 
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Our Old Church Organs 


Their Continuing Use and Value 


BARBARA J. OWEN 


Tere MAY BE FOUND today 
in many New England churches an example of Yankee art 
and skill that is often overlooked. I refer to the many fine 
19th century organs which still exist in a large number of 
churches, many of them in Connecticut. 

These old organs, because of their age and construction, 
are often abused and misunderstood. They are allowed to 
go for decades without tuning or repairs, and when they have 
reached a state in which they are almost unplayable, they are 
condemned and thrown out, often to be replaced by some 
electronic instrument, the price of which is generally higher 
than the cost of having the old organ restored, and the tone 
of which is more reminiscent of a night club than of a 
House of God. 

It is the purpose of this article to acquaint the reader with 
the advantages and possibilities inherent in these fine old 
organs. Their most important, and perhaps most obvious 
advantage is their tone. As a rule, these older organs have 
a beautiful clarity and refinement of tone which is ideal for 
supporting congregational singing. This is not due to “im- 

roving with age,” but rather to the fact that organs were 
Baile during this period along time-honored tonal concepts 
which were temporarily lost sight of during the early part of 
this century, and have now been recaptured. 

Another advantage, perhaps not so easy to grasp, is the 
fact that these organs are extremely durable. There are 
many between 60 and 100 years of age, which have been 
allowed to fall into a wretched state of disrepair through 
negligence, and are yet still playing. One of the reasons 
that these older organs will last indefinitely if given but a 
minimum of care, is the simple manner in which they are 
constructed. It is true that they are extremely well built, 
but then so also is any organ built today by a reputable 
builder. The answer is in the old mechanical, or ‘‘tracker’’ 
action. This delicate-looking action is, in normal use, al- 
most indestructible. It contains no leather parts to rot, no 
contacts to corrode and wear, no armatures to clog with specks 
of dirt. It's only enemy is friction, and as it moved but a 
small distance and is well balanced, friction wear is neg- 
ligible. 

Most old organs are found today in smaller churches, 
whose needs and music programs have not changed materially 
since the organs were built. Larger churches, with con- 
stantly changing and expanding programs, frequently “‘out- 
gtow’ organs. Some of these old organs from city churches 
find their way into smaller country churches, where they 
suit the needs perfectly. Some, unfortunately, are destroyed. 
This is an inexcusable crime, as it deprives some small church 
of a fine instrument which it could never afford to buy new, 
as well as destroying needlessly a work of art. 

Many churches today have come to realize the worth of 
these once-neglected treasures. A number of valued old 
organs may be found in Connecticut, among them that of the 
Westville Church in New Haven, built in 1852 by E. & G. 
Hook, and believed to be the oldest in the state [see cut}. 
This fine instrument stood originally in the Church of the 
Redeemer’s first building, and was moved to its present home 
in 1872. Another ‘migrant’ which was built by the same 
firm in 1891 and originally stood in the old Yale Divinity 
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The first of a series of two articles, reprinted with per- 
mission from the Congregational Connecticut. TAO is 
grateful for the articles, and the loan of the accompanying 
plate. 


Chapel, is now serving Oxford Church. A small but lovely 
organ built by Wm. A. Johnson in 1860 may be found in 
the Marlboro Church, 

These old organs are all true works of art, fitly suited to 
sing the praises of the Most High. They are hand-made by 
craftsmen who loved their work and offered only their best 
to God. They cannot be replaced by any mass-produced im- 
personal product of the electronics lab. Rather, they deserve 
to be restored and cared for, that they might stand, as Albert 
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Organ in the Westville Church, New Haven 
Built in 1852 by E. and G. G. Hook, Boston 


Schweitzer has so beautifully put it, “for the angels at the 
last judgment to play the Gloria on.” 

(Editorial note: Miss Owen will appear in next month’s 
TAO with an article discussing the placement of the organ.) 
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THE WELL TEMPERED ORGANIST 


Under this general title Saint Mary's Press is 


issuing a series of volumes for the organ by 


composers of the classic period. 


The following volumes may now be obtained 
from the Press at three dollars and twenty-five 


cents the volume, post paid. 


e JEAN FRANCOIS DANDRIEU Vol. | 
JEAN FRANCOIS DANDRIEU Vol. II 


(These volumes comprise the complete works) 


LOUIS NICOLAS CLERAMBAULT 


(The two complete Mass Suites) 


GUILAIN (Antoine) 


(Four Suites for Magnificat) 


SAINT MARY'S PRESS 
145 West 46 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 














Oratorio Society of New York 


WILLIAM STRICKLAND 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR 





EIGHTY-THIRD SEASON THIRD CONCERT 
ST. THOMAS CHURCH 


Fifth Avenue at Fifty-third Street 
b rtesy of The Rector and Vestry 


Thursday evening, April 26, 1956 


2+ eight forty-five o'clock 


TWO SETTINGS OF 
STABAT MATER 
G. P. da Palestrina (double chorus a capella) 
Julia Perry 
J. S. Bach 





(mezzo-soprano and string orchestra) 


MAGNIFICAT 


Soloists: 
Evelyn Sachs, Mezzo-Soprano Lucius Metz, Tenor 
Beatrice Krebs, Contralto Myron Sands, Baritone 


THE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF THE SOCIETY 











No tickets will be sold at church 





Tickets on sale only at office of the Oratorio Society 
1202 Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
(Telephone: Circle 7-4199) 


Prices 
Reserved Section (individual seats not reserved) $2.00 
General Admission $1.00 
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Choir College — 
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John Finley Williamson, Pres. 


ALEXANDER McCURDY, Head of Organ Department 


TRAINING ORGANISTS AND 
CHORAL CONDUCTORS 


For the Church, Civic Chorus, 
School and College 
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that sound “in tune” 
to the most critical ear! 





The Maas-Rowe Symphonic Carillon is the only 
bell instrument which gives the organist a 
choice of major or minor tones for each note. 
This is the result of two bell tones per note — 

one tuned to a minor and the other to a major 
tonality. NOW! you can play in perfect concordance 
at all times. All chords minor, majoi, diminished and 
augmented, can be played without limitations. 


HEARING IS BELIEVING... When you hear the deep, 
truly bell-like tones of the Symphonic Carillon, we are 
confident that you too will be immediately impressed 
by their quality . . . distinctive in clarity and 
traditional in timbre. 


Compare the Symphonic Carillon with _— 
any other bell instrument, regardless ‘ 
of cost. Let your own ears be the 
judge! Your name and address on a 
post card will bring you complete 
details without any obligation. 










MAAS-ROWE Carillons 


3015 Casitas Ave. ¢ Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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Our Fiftieth Anniversary Year 


NEW ORGAN MUSIC 


E. |. MOERAN (Arr. Ramsey) 











| Air (Serenade for Orchestra) .......... 90 
| G. F. HANDEL (Arr. Lang) 
ere eee rr ee 1.50 
A. MAEKELBERGHE 
PU cet once bsg Cc UTS ok aR 1.25 


GARDNER READ 











Meditation on “Jesu, Meine Freude” 75 
GARTH EDMUNDSON 

Toccata on “How Brightly Shines” ..... 75 
JOHANN KRIEGER (1651-1735) 

Toccata in C major ........ ec. cee eee 1.25 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc. 


Agents for NoveLLo & Co. 
159 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 




















Ten YEARS for Ten DOLLARS 


A professor writes, "If | had had this book | 
during the past fifteen years I've directed 
choirs and played the organ, | most 
certainly would be ten years younger than 
| am now." GUIDEPOSTS FOR THE | 
CHURCH MUSICIAN by Paul Swarm and 
Val Jayne has also been called everything | 
from "the most significant encyclopedia of | 
church music’ to "a godsend." In appre- | 
ciation to those who have waited so | 
patiently we are offering the first 500 | 
copies of our second edition with many | 
corrections, improvements and additions 
at the original (1949) price of $10. After- 
ward the price of the new edition will be 
$15. If you'd like to save $5 on the pur- 
chase of this practical manual-workbook, 


send your $10 check to Bruce Hamilton, 
Educational Director, Church Music Found- 
ation, Box 7, Decatur, Ill. 





GRAY-NOVELLO. 




















Builders of ORGANS since 1898 
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HILLGREEN-LANE and COMPANY — 


ALLIANCE 4, OHIO 

| ON WEST COAST: Wm. N. Reid, P.O. 363, Santa Clara, Calif. 

| IN SOUTH: oo D. Manley, 614 Page Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Norman A. Greenwood, Box 363, Asheville, me Cs 





| IN WEST: John M. McClellan, 2219 S. Topeka St., Wichita, Kans. 














Here is where the Casavant Jubilee organ is pro- 
duced. Here it is conceived, assembled, built and 
tested for tone and structure. Here only the best 
is made. The first Casavant organ, built in 1837, 
was the forerunner of a partnership which last 
year celebrated its 75th anniversary. 


The Jubilee organ was designed 







to commemorate this event. 


ST. HYACINTHE 
Pp. ©. 


FRERES, LIMITEE © CANADA 


Designers and Builders of 
organs and church furniture 
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Sacred Heart Cathedral, Newark, New Jersey 
THE 
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Interior of Varfrukyrkan (Our Lady’s Church), Skaenninge 


Recording the 
Bach Organ Works 
at Skaenninge 


TA comiods in Suk of 
an Organ = 
by Kurt List 


WY we THE VARIETY of music 
you have already recorded, why don’t you try your hand at 
organ music?” .. . “Are you afraid to tackle the great music 
written for the organ?” ... “I know of a beautiful organ, 
and I think it’s about time you got around to record the great 
organ masters... 

Organ recording poses problems which are not generally 
appreciated. With any other type of music the factors that 
make for perfection—a fine artist, a superb instrument, and 
a proper hall—can be combined at will. If an artist plays 
a movable instrument, it is possible to arrange for him to 
perform in any studio in the world. What's more, the artist 
can move within the studio to achieve the best possible re- 
cording set-up which patience, zeal, and experience can dis- 
cover. 

With the organ, however, two factors are immovable: the 
instrument and the hall. The two are built together and, 
aside from some slight modifications possible within the hall, 
there is really nothing that can be done to alter the basic 
acoustic. The sounds are predetermined by the tones of the 
Organ as they are modified and projected within the structure 
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The musical director of Westminster Records gives his 
impressions of the problems attendant to making Hi-Fi 
organ recordings. TAO appreciates the permission to re- 
print this article, the loan of the plates, from the maga- 
zine Hi-Fi Music at Home. 








of the building. 






Thoughts and Misgivings 






Mindful of these problems, we had listened during the 
past five years to a great number of organs in the United 
States and abroad. We had come across some magnificent 
instruments in the course of our search. We had also en- 
countered some exceedingly fine acoustics, but there was not 
a single instance in which we could have said truthfully: 
“Now, here is an organ eminently suited for the performance 
of classical organ music, and placed in an acoustic that is 
perfect for recording.” 

We kept on looking because we knew exactly what we 
wanted to accomplish, and what was required: 1) a tone of 
the instrument which in all ranges was fully rounded, giving 
the listener the sort of spacious feeling which is peculiar to 
the organ and distinguishes it from a choir of wind instru- 
ments; 2) the right amount of reverberation which gives 
the impression that the organ is within a large architectural 
structure, yet does not permit the blurring of a single con- 
trapuntal line, since this is essential in the compositions of the 
Baroque masters: 3) an even distribution of all organ voices 
without over-emphasis at any point in the scale, so that per- 
spective is maintained; 4) the type of acoustic that can be 
re-created within the living room to give the illusion of a 
large and spacious performance. In short, a sound that con- 
veys full realism without unsuitable extremes such as ear- 
shattering fortissimos or the implausible echoes of a huge 
cathedral. 















A Straw in the Wind 


It was in the late Spring of 1954 that I received a letter 


Carl Weinrich at the console of the Skaenninge organ after the 
36 voices and 4,000 pipes had all been overhauled and tuned 


in. 





























from a young Swedish physician, Dr. Ejnar Eriksson, who 
was serving his obligatory period in the Swedish Army. There 
was something in Dr. Eriksson's letter, perhaps the note of 
enthusiasm mingled with a true amateur’s knowledge of 
organs, that made all of us rather hopeful. I wrote back 
asking him if we could get some sample tapes, for a non- 
professional recording often demonstrates at least the possi- 
bility of what a professional might be able to do. 

It was shortly before I had to leave for London to help 
supervise some orchestral recordings that the tapes arrived 
in New York. By then it was August, 1954. The tapes were 
all we could have hoped for. They demonstrated two things: 
there was a sweetness of tone in one of the three instruments 
and, miraculously, the placement of this instrument in an 
acoustic which, with proper microphone treatment, might 
yield both ample room tone and the desired quality of voice 
leadings. Enthusiastically I made off with these tapes to 
Princeton to play them for Weinrich who unqualifiedly shared 
our enthusiasm 


The Grand Tour 


Later, upon my arrival in Sweden, I was received with 
the exquisite hospitality of which only the Scandinavian people 
are capable. Not only did they assist me in every way, but 
the press took such an active interest in my search for the 
ideal that much to my embarrassment the whole project be- 
came front page material overnight. 

Altogether more than three dozen instruments in Sweden 
and Denmark were inspected. I am now the proud possessor 
of a sketchbook that contains minute descriptions of the dis- 
positions and acoustical properties of instruments completely 
unknown to me a year before. 

The organ finally chosen was the same one which so 
aroused our enthusiasm originally, when we heard the test 
tapes in New York—the organ in the Varfrukyrkan (Our 
Lady's Church) in Skaenninge. 


This Was the Place 


Skaenninge is a small town of 2,400 inhabitants, 180 miles 
south of Stockholm, in the heart of the rich farmland of 
Estergotland. It was an important market town in the middle 
ages. The church, whose origin dates to the 12th century, 
was built for the much larger community of early days. It 
is a stone edifice about 80 ft. wide, 200 ft. long, and 60 ft. 
high, giving the advantage of acoustical roominess within the 
quiet physical setting of a small town. 

Because no separate soundproof room was available within 
the church, the mayor of the town most graciously gave us 
the use of the large town council meeting hall for our 
permanent control room. Our cables were laid across the 
50-foot square between the church and town hall; an inter- 
communication system kept us constantly in touch with the 
artist. The church was made available to us day and night 
except during its regular hours of use. The authorities co- 
operated with us to such an extent that all traffic was di- 
verted from around the church during recording hours by 
the local police. 

Such extensive cooperation was a measure of public en- 
thusiasm. As a matter of fact, interest had been so 
great upon my first visit to Scandinavia that Alf Linder, 
chief organist of Stockholm’s Oscarkyrkan, offered him- 
self as a test pilot so to speak, traveling with me in order 
to demonstrate the qualities of all the organs I was in- 
terested in. This selfless labor of love bore unexpected 
fruits. In the course of the demonstrations, I became in- 
creasingly aware of the wonderfully subtle and delicate 
artistry of Mr. Linder, especially when he played on these 
instruments some of Buxtehude’s music in which he is a 


specialist. When Buxtehude’s music is performed with 
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Tystnod! 
Mositinspelning pigir i Varfrekyrtaa. 
Passera kyrkan si tyst som mijigt! ‘ 





Police Chief Helmer Damberg put up the sign: “Silence! Record- 

ing is on in Our Lady’s Church. Pass the church as quietly as 

possible!” Dr. Ejnar Eriksson, discoverer of the organ, guarded 
the entrance of the church 


full understanding, it is clear why Bach, as a youth, walked 
more than 50 miles to Luebeck to hear him play his com- 
positions. As we listened to Alf Linder’s exceptionally fine 
interpretations, the decision grew on us to add his perform- 
ances of the complete Buxtehude organ works to our pro- 
gram of recording Bach. 


The Recording Sessions 


Here in Skaenninge began five weeks of intensive work 
through the months of June and July in which the first 
part of the Bach-Buxtehude project was to be accomplished. 
We had found the ideal organ in the nearly perfect acoustical 
setting, but that was only the first step. Many other problems 
lay ahead, calling for great patience and close cooperation 
between the performing artist, the musical director, and 
the technicians. For example, there was the problem of 
capturing in recorded sound the actual tone colors desired by 
the artist. We evolved a round-about but effective method. 

While I stood by at theconsole, Weinrich played each 
piece for me with the combination of organ voices that 
sounded right to him. Then to prepare for recording that 
sound, I would listen from the control room and advise 
on the adjustment of the microphones, or even changes of 
organ stops, until we seemed to have that tone color ex- 
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church, now discarded, although the pipes are still used for the 
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actly. As a final check, the artist would listen to the play- 
back in the control room to see whether my advice on 
registration really met with his original conception. If it 
did, fine and good. If not, we had to start all over again. 

Placing the microphone to get a true and balanced sound 
is infinitely more difficult with the organ than with any 
other solo instrument, or even an orchestra. The sounding 
pipes of the organ are spread over a very large area. A 
suitable microphone location for the Rueckpositiv division 


great choir 


placements for each new piece was such a laborious task 
that we finally eased the job by placing dozens of micro- 
phones within the possible recording area so that each 
could be tried in turn for best results with each piece. 
Our sense of dedication to this project increased as the 
work progressed. Our concern was to give the listeners 
in their homes the perfect impression of the sound of an 
Organ played in the church, but actually heard in their 
living rooms. We did not have the absurd aim of bring- 


might bring it much too close to the Hauptwerk, and too ing an entire 4,000-pipe organ into the house. Rather, 
far away from the Brustwerk. For just a single rank of we were concerned with perfect proportions: true balance 
pipes, shall we say < flute stop, it is difficult to place the of the played overtones to the fundamental tones; accurate 
microphone to get an even scale because these pipes are balance of the resultant overtones to the fundamental tones; 
spaced across the full width of the organ, and are not even spatial balance of the actual music to the expanse of the 
arranged in consecutive order. church; and dynamic balance of all these elements for a 

Of course distance diminishes this problem. A listener faithful re-creation of this music as it would be reproduced 

seated far out in the church hears a balanced sound; yet a in rooms of relatively small dimensions. 
microphone placed there would record a fuzzy tone quality It is a satisfaction to us to know that thousands of others 

with too much reverberation. will share in the rich experience of hearing Carl Wein- 

Actually, each of the 156 pieces to be recorded needed rich and Alf Linder as we heard them, there in the Var- 
different treatment. The changes and tests of microphone — frukyrkan at Skaenninge. 
; . 
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E. POWER BIGGS ON TV 


This picture, taken of the actual broadcast and on a TV screen, 


shows Mr. Biggs and Alexander Brott with the McGill Chamber Or- 


chestra on a CBS-TV Concert Hour performance. It would seem there are advantages in the mobility of this Schlicker portable organ which 
Mr. Biggs owns, other than something to have around the house for practice. TAO guesses the streamlined console would likewise be good 
for viewers’ chances to see what "all" of Mr. Biggs is doing while playing. 
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NEW ARK, N.]. 
Cathedral of the Sacred Heart 
Schantz Organ Co., Oct. 1955 
Data from the Builder 
Gallery Organ 
V-77. R-96. S-96. B-17. P-6023. 
PEDAL 6” & 10”: V-13. R-16. S-30. 
32 (Bourdon) 
16 Principal 32 
Diapason 32 
Bourdon 68-32’ 
(Flute Con:que-S) 
(Quintaton-C) 
Echo Lieblich 44 
(Gamba-L ) 
(Gemshorn-G ) 
Dulciana 44 
10 2/3 Quint 44 
8 Octave 32 
(Bourdon) 
(Echo Lieblich) 
Cello 32 
(Gemshorn-G ) 
(Dulciana) 
1/3 (Quint) 
} Superoctave 42 
(Bourdon ) 
(Flute Conique-S) 


~ 


e® e¢eeee08 ° 
* ‘ 
@eeese © ©eeeeeee 





ea e player. N b nh 
2 Blockfloete 32 
II] Mixture 4-2 2/3-2 
II Sesquaialtera 5 1/2-31/5 64 
32 (Fagotto-S) 
16 Posaune 56 
(Fagotto-S) 
8 (Posaune) 
(Fagotto-S) 
f (Posaune ) 
GREAT 4 1/2”: V-17. R-22. 8-18. 
16 Diapason 61 
8 Diapason-1 61 


Diapason-2 61 
Melodia 61 
Bourdon 61 
Gemshorn 73-16’ 
Viola da Gamba 61 

4 Octave-1 61 
Octave-2 61 
Flute h 61 

2 2/3 Quint 61 


2 Superoctave 61 

1 3/5 Tierce 61 
IV Fourniture 19-22-26-29 244 
Ill Scharf 26-29-33 183 

8 Trompette 61 


Clarion 61 


— (Chimes-L) 

SWELL 4 1/2” & 8”: V-18. R-23. S-18. 

16 Flute Conique 73 

8 Diapason 73 
Gedeckt 73 
Spitzfloete 73 
Flute Celeste 73 
Salicional 73 
Voix Celeste 66 

4 Geigenoctav 73 
Hohlfloete 73 
Fugara 73 

2 2/3 Twelfth 61 


2 Flautino 61 
IV Plein-jeu 19-22-26-29 244 
III Cornet 12-15-17 183 
16 Fagotto 85-32’ 
8 Trompette 73 
Oboe 73 
4 Clarion 73 
Tremulant 
AOR 4 9/272 V215.. Rei 7. 8-15. 
16 Quintaton 73 
8 Geigenprinzipal 73 


Rohrfloete 73 
Dulciana 73 
Unda Maris 61 
Viola 73 
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Viola Celeste 66 

{ Principal 73 

Flute d'Amour 73 

Nachthorn 73 

3 Nasard 61 

? Piccolo 61 

Tierce 61 

III Cymbel 29-33-36 183 
8 Cromorne 73 

Tremulant 

SOLO 6” & 10”: V-14. R-18. S-15. 

16 Contra Gamba 73 
8 Principal 73 

Doppelfloete 73 

Gross Gamba 73 

Gamba Celeste 66 
{ Octave 73 

Flute Ouverte 73 

2 Doublette 61 
V Grand Cornet 305 

15-19-22-26-29 

16 Tuba Major 73 
8 Tuba Mirabilis 73 

Cor Anglais 73 
French Horn 73 

4 Tuba Clarion 73 

= Chimes 25 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 35: 

Ped.: G-8-4. 8-8-4. C-8-4. L-8-4. 

Gt.: G-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 

L-16-8-4 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 

Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. L. 

Solo (L): G. 8-8-4. C. L-16-8-4. 
Crescendos 4: S. C. L. Register. 
Crescendo-Couplers 1: All Shutters to 

Swell Shoe. 

Combons 50: P-8. G-8. S-8. C-8. 
L-6. Tutti-12. 

Ensembles 2: presumably each con- 
trols as much of the entire organ as 
the organist chooses—an improvement 
over the old days when we could get 
only one full-organ effect. 

Reversibles 5: G-P. S-P. C-P. L-P. 
32’ Stops. Evidently the first four add 
only the respective 8’ couplers but take 
off both 8’ and 4’. 

Onoroffs 2: Main Organ. Chancel 
Organ. Evidently these are operated by 
3 pistons, giving Main, Chancel, or 
Both. 

Cancels 8: P. G. S. C. L. Couplers. 
Tremulants. Tutti. 
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Action-Current: Orgelectra. 
Chancel Organ 
V-37. R-44. §-53. B-16. P-2796. 
PEDAL 6” & 8”: V-5. R-6. S-18. 
16 Diapason 32 
Bourdon 44 
(Rohrfloete-S) 
(Quintaton-C) 
(Gemshorn-G ) 
10 2/3 (Gemshorn-G) 
8 Octave 44 
(Bourdon) 
(Rohrfloete-S) 
(Gemshorn-G) 
3 Quint 32 
4 (Octave ) 
II Rauschquinte 64 
16 (Bombarde-C) 
(Oboe-S) 
8 (Bombarde-C) 
(Oboe-S) 
{ (Bombarde-C) 
GREAT 4 1/2”: V-8. R-11. S-9. 
16 (Gemshorn ) 
8 Diapason 61 
Bourdon 61 
Gemshorn 73-16 
} Octave 61 
Flute h 61 
Quint 61 
2 Superoctave 61 
IV Mixture 15-19-22-26 244 


Ww 


> ae 3 


SWELL 4 1/2” & 8”: V-12. R-15. S-14. 


16 (Rohrfloete) 

8 Diapason 73 
Rohrfloete 85-16’ 
Salicional 73 
Voix Celeste 66 

4 Octave 73 
Flute Ouverte 73 

2 Waldfloete 61 


IV Mixture 22-26-29-33 244 
16 (Oboe) 
8 Trompette 73 


Oboe 85-16’ 
Vox Humana 73 
4 Clarion 73 


Tremulant 
CHOIR 4 1/2” & 8”: V-12. R-12. 8-12. 
16 Quintaton 73 
8 Geigen-Diapason 73 


Concert Flute 73 
Dulciana 73 
Unda Maris 66 
4 Geigenoctav 73 
Koppelfloete 73 


2 2/3 Nasard 61 
2 Piccolo 61 
1 3/5 Tierce 61 
8 Bombarde 85-16’ 


Clarinet 73 





Tremulant 
COUPLERS 24: 
Ped.: G-8-4. $-8-4. €-8-4, 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Crescendos 3: S. C. Register. 
Combons 36: P-6. G-6, S-8. C-8. 
Tutti-8. 
Ensembles 1: Full-Organ. 
Reversibles 3: G-P. S-P. C-P. 
Cancels 1: Tutti. 
Action-Current: Orgelectra. 
Photographs reproduced in these or 
later pages show the positions yf the 
organs; there are two 3m consoles to 
control the chancel organs; the 4m 
in the gallery operates everything. 
Gallery Organ Mixture Compositions: 
Great Fourniture: 


19 15 E2 5 
ZL 19 |. 8 
26 22 19 12 
29 26 Ze 16 
£2 18 18 13 
Great Scharf: 
26 22 LS 8 
29 26 19 12 
33 29 Z2 5 
18 18 12 Ne, 
Swell Plein-jeu: 
19 iS. PZ 8 
ZZ 19 15 EZ 
26 Ze 19 
29 26 22 15 
18 12 16 PS 


Swell Cornet: 
12 (Rohrfloete pipes) 
15 (Open cylindrical ) 
17 (Open tapered) 
16 (top octave of Tierce repeats) 


Choir Cymbel: 





29 22 19 15 8 

33 26 22 19 2 

36 29 26 22 ») 

12 E2 j 12 13 
Solo Grand Cornet: 

| ip. 12 8 5 

19 LS 12 8 


22 | 15 10 
26 19 Ey 12 
29 22 19 15 


24 FZ 12 LS 








REVIEWS 


CHORAL MUSIC 


William A. Goldsworthy 





Margaret Jones Hotfman—'Sacred Songs for three 
voices,” 46p, e, Presser $1.25. This volume is one of the 
best of its kind. Mrs. Hoffman has edited for soprano, 
alto and baritone, some of the finest anthems, and in 
such manner as to make them singable by small amateur 
choirs, without losing character. There are fourteen fine 
pieces, by such composers as Bach, Mendelssohn, Crueger, 
Byrd, Palestrina, and Bortniansky. They are for all Sea- 
sons of the Church Year, will be a godsend for country 
and small city choirs. 

Kenneth E. Runkel—'‘All glory, laud and honor,” C, 
llp, e, Gray 22¢. The old Palm Sunday processional 
very cleverly arranged by Mr. Runkel, for combined choirs; 
senior, intermediate, and junior. Each verse is done in a 
different manner, with the seniors carrying the solid work, 
other groups lending attractive decoration, also filling in 
strongly at the dynamic climax. 


ORATORIOS 


“Contemplation on the Crucifixion,” 
88p, d, Gray $2.00. Last year we had two large cantatas 
on the Crucifixion. This year again we find it the center 
of thought. Mr. Scherer in this oratorio has brought us 
the largest and most significant of its treatments. It is a 
weighty work, 55 minutes in length; and differs from 
many others in that this text is taken from St. Mark's 
Gospel. Mr. Scherer has high-lighted certain spots by the 
introduction of fine poems which blend perfectly with the 
texts from the Gospel. 

The work was written for the Oratorio Society of New 
Jersey, and is scored for full orchestra in addition to 
organ accompaniment. We agree with the H. W. Gray 
Company's foreword that it is “an intensely moving work, 
with elements of poignancy and dramatic tenseness.” It 
has beautiful melody, found more in the choruses than in 
the solos, which latter are principally recitative, and of 
great strength. Except for the tender choruses, there is a 
striving for passionate expression, and in order to main- 
tain this, we find a deal of irregular rhythms. This would 
be our only criticism of this fine work. In solo attacks, 
the voice enters one-half beat after the beginning of the 
measure, giving the impression the singer is late; and 1s 
done so often one feels it a fetish. Perhaps this is a 
device to strengthen the text, and Mr. Scherer may be 
right. However, the irregular rhythm still stands. There 
is a growing tendency to feel a steady rhythm is monoto- 
nous, and should be broken up. As for me, I'll try to 
keep my heart as it is, and I hope the tides remain constant, 
that the sun rises and sets with some degree of regularity. 
Our disturbed age has created a lot of disturbed music. 
But to return to this oratorio, there is a great deal of fine 
music here. We would be surprised if this is not a best 
seller for the next two years. It deserves to be. 

John Weinberg—''Moses,” Hebrew Union College. This 


Frank Scherer 
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is a highly dramatic work, based on the life of Moses 
Score and parts are rented by the college. 

“Moses” is a long and involved work, while at the same 
time it is fragmentary. It is divided into 26 parts, each 
painting an episode in Moses’ life. The three main divis- 
ions are: 1) as the servant of God, 2) as the bearer ot 
His law, 3) as the liberator of Israel. In his foreword, Mr. 
Weinberg gives two striking, illustrative phrases: “The 
Old Testament’s overwhelming preponderance of ethics 
over esthetics, has confined its musical illustration,” and, 
“The purely musical aim here was to present Holy Writ 
in its native tonal climate, the Hebraic musical idiom, 
whatever meaning may be legitimately attached to this 
notion of the present stage of Jewish musical culture.” 
We rejoice in this latter comment, for our Jews are 
Americans with a monotheistic religion, and are not a 
peculiar people as they have striven to be for centuries. 
When any people differentiate themselves by observances 
and customs which to many of them are obsolete, we fail 
to see how it makes them in any sense more religious. 
Micah’s great summation has much more meaning. 

So Mr. Weinberg is right when he makes his subtle 
remark. Save for the Cantor, the music in a synagogue is 
not much different than that in a Christian church. We 
find Robert Baker writing anthems that fit beautifully in 
either service. He probably uses them on Friday night, 
and again on Sunday morning. So we would consider the 
oratorio in question as modern religious music with the 
pentatonic traits of synagogue music added. 

It is in spots a cross between opera and oratorio, utiliz- 
ing free orchestration (it has been condensed into piano 
score for rehearsal or performance), has highly dramatic 
solo passages, duets, and powerful choruses. The four 
solo voices do a lot of concerted work; in fact, the quartets 
are more numerous than the choruses. Orchestra is frankly 
modern, as are most of the quartets; solos are reminiscent 
at times of the Cantor. A great deal of it reminds one 
of Verdi's “Requiem,” although the music is not of the 
character of Verdi—there being a number of quite ordi- 
nary passages. There is no extended solo work; much of 
it is recitative, and save for one or two, the choruses are 
short, yet solid. Many of the rhythms will delight our 
contemporary group, the florid instrumentation as well. 
Mr. Weinberg uses idioms that are repeated often, with 
calculated design, and quite well. 

His tessituras also are well calculated; and the numer- 
ous climaxes in which he delights are thrilling. Choruses 
are easily sung, the “Miracle of the Dead Sea,” ‘Hymn of 
the Liberation,” “Ten Commandments,” all are powerful. 
The Blessing of Israel” is tender and lovely. 

The oratorio closes with Moses’ last words—those of 
the “Shma Yisrael,” that greatest of all creedal affirmations. 
The epilogue, built chorally on this sublime expression, is 
one of awe, yet of tremendous exultation. 

This is an opus for all to study. At times one feels a 
relationship between the turn of phrases used in Oriental 
sacred music, and that of our early Gregorian. Musically, 
we all flowed out of the same stream then separated and 
rolled along wide distances apart. Now as we near the 
ocean we are within hailing distance. May we in our 
nearness throw bouquets instead of stones at each other. 

In closing I would say that it would be an interesting 
and a profound gesture if “Moses” should be performed 
at Temple Emmanu-El, then repeated at Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, both in New York City, and at both 
of which places of worship Dr. Robert Baker is the organ- 
ist. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, 

deploring the low estate of commercial TV in England: 
“British television is suffering from a strong overdose of 
trans-Atlantic twaddle.”—Quote 
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NEW RECORDINGS 


Charles Van Bronkhorst, M. A. 





HAROLD ASH and the Aeolian-Skinner 
instrument at Mr. Watkins’ home church, New York 
Avenue Presbyterian, in Washington, D.C. The record 
is a “Program of Organ Music” on McIntosh 12” Lp. 
MC-1005, $4.98. Bach is represented with another per- 
formance of his ‘Fantasia and Fugue in Gm” plus his “Dm 
Concerto” from Vivaldi. From the “romantic era’ comes 
Liszt’s ‘Prelude and Fugue on B-A-C-H;” and for con- 
temporary music there is Bingham’s “Roulade,”’ “The 
Nativity” by Langlais, and a chorale-prelude “Rest thou 
contented and be silent’ by Zechiel. 

Bach's Concerto is generally well done except for some 
lack of clarity in inner voices in the final movement; also 
I prefer the opening allegro somewhat faster and the 
beautiful largo a bit slower. The Fantasia and Fugue is 
precise and well articulated with the exception of one or 
two spots in the fugue. 

Liszt's extravaganza is given a brilliant reading. All 
the extremes of dynamic and registrational contrast are 
here plus the dazzling pyrotechnics of hands and feet. 

The Roulade is played at a tempo that allows for maxi- 
mum enjoyment—everything is clean and the many color 
voices of this organ are used intelligently to create an 
interesting and striking tonal display. The Trompette 1s 
especially impressive as recorded. Langlais’ Nativity is 
one of my favorite contemporary works—Mr. Ash paints 
the four brief scenes appropriately and dramatically. The 
Zechiel is new to me but it is a very lovely bit of organ 
music deserving of wider recognition and use among organ- 
ists. [This piece is from a set of six chorale-preludes by 
this composer published by G. Schirmer, of which, per- 
haps, ‘Beloved Jesu” is the loveliest of the lot. Editor] 

Engineer John H. Arthur has given McIntosh another 
superior recording that makes this disc well worth the 
price just for the organ sound. 





WILLIAM WATKINS plays the 31-rank 
Aeolian-Skinner (1940) in Calvary Methodist, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on McIntosh 12” I.p. MM-106 entitled “An 
Adventure in High-Fidelity Sound,” $4.98. The music in- 
cludes Campra’s “Rigaudon;” Handel's “Concerto 5; Du- 
pre's “Variations on a Noel; Brahms’ “Lo, how a rose;” 
Whitlock’s ‘‘Paean.”” One thing is certain: recording re- 
sults live up to the album’s title. Here is some of the 
grandest organ sound I’ve yet heard from such a com- 
paratively small instrument. Part of this may be due to 
placement of the microphone “about twelve feet away 
from, and directly in front of, the tone opening.” 

Unfortunately Mr. Watkins’ playing does not equal the 
meticulous recording job. Campra, Handel in particular 
suffer from technical inaccuracies. In these days of 
“miracles” one would think that any organ artist could 
produce at least a note-perfect recording through careful 
editing of master tapes. As it is Mr. Watkins gives an 
outstanding program of organ music, some truly beautiful 
and thrilling combinations of organ tone, and proof that 
he plays from the heart if not always 100¢¢ accurately. 


CARL WEINRICH joins the growing 
company of organists now occupied with recording the 


entire works of J. S. Bach: Westminister album WN-2203 
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offers the complete Little Organ Book on two 12” Lp.'s. 
This set is not only 41 of a projected 22-volume series; it 
is also Westminster’s first release in the organ music field. 

This is by far the most lavish beginning this sort of 
project has yet received from any recording concern. The 
super-deluxe album is a newly-designed (patent pending) 
two-fold jacket that features inner plastic sleeves perma- 
nently attached to the record pockets, truly a needed improve- 
ment for the delicate record grooves. Inside is a superb 
23-page booklet featuring an outline of the recording 
project (see April TAO) by Westminster's musical di- 
rector, Dr. Kurt List; historical background, and a com- 
plete description of the organ by Sybrand Zachariassen, 
owner of the Danish organ building firm of Marcussen & 
Son; an interesting essay on Bach's organ music, and the 
Little Organ Book in particular, by Professor Karl Geiri- 
ner of Boston University; detailed registrations for each 
piece as used by Mr. Weinrich; and numerous photos and 
plates related to the project. 

Incidentally the recordings were made in the summer of 
1955 on the organ in Varfrukyrka (Our Lady’s Church) 
in Skaenninge, Sweden. Supposedly, the selection of this 
instrument was the result of a five year search for the 
ideal “Bach recording organ.” The present 3-manual 
organ of 50 ranks dates from 1939 when Marcussen & Son 
rebuilt and enlarged a small one-manual and pedal instru- 
ment dating from the late 18th or early 19th century. 
Ten of the original organ’s voices are included in the re- 
constructed instrument which has no less than 23 ranks 
of mixtures and mutations; mechanical chest and keyboard 
action (stop action is pneumatic); and a stoplist that im- 
presses one immediately with its evident severity. 

Let me state here and now that I consider Carl Wein- 
rich one of our greatest living organists. He is a scholar 
and technician of first rank, but more important, he ts a 
musician. Unfortunately it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to evaluate any organist’s performance without consider- 
ing simultaneously the instrument on which he plays. 
While there are some moments of real beauty among the 
45 pieces, I cannot truthfully say that I enjoy most of the 
music as here recorded. Notes and musicianship are there, 
but the organ sound is largely harsh, incisive and devoid 
of warmth. 

Several of the more enjoyable chorales are spoiled by 
unbearably wobbly and uneven tremulants (in In dulci 
jubilo, Das alte Jahre, etc.). I simply can’t understand 
why the tremulants should be this way in an organ built 
as recently as 1939, and completely overhauled just prior 
to the recording sessions. Better no tremulant than the 
results of a poor one! 

My favorites, including overall organ sound are Nos. 
11, 18, 24 (beautiful combination of Rohrfloete and Ses- 
quialtera), 27, and 32 (the most solid organ sound of the 
lot). My own reactions to this set are probably—in part 
at least—the result of hearing too many similar “‘super- 
baroque” instruments on records. I can only feel that the 
current craze for recordings of these severe organs with 
their screechy upperwork is due largely to a desire to test 
one’s hi-fidelity playback equipment for reproduction of 
high-frequency sound. Certainly it can’t be that the 
average music-loving, or even Bach-loving, American en- 
joys this type of recorded music for its rich and beautiful 
sounds. And must an American recording company spend 
five years searching the world for an organ worthy of 
recording Bach’s entire literature when our own great 
country contains within its borders hundreds of instru- 
ments far more worthy for such an honor than that se- 
lected for this series? This is especially perplexing when 
one considers that the instrument chosen is not a true 
Bach-period one, but simply a modern copy of such an 
organ. My advice to prospective buyers: stop, look and 
LISTEN before investing your hard earned money! 





RECITALS AND CONCERTS 


HONEGGER’S “KING DA- 
VID” was presented in a Service of Music in the Church 
of the Ascension on Monday evening, January 30, under 
the direction of Vernon de Tar. Soloists were Salvador 
Tomas, narrator; Peter Mark, soprano; Ellen Faull, so- 
prano; Eunice Alberts, contralto; and Howard Jarratt, 
tenor; with Ruth Negri, harpist; Roland Kohloff, per- 
cussionist: and John Upham, second organist. 

To review this performance was a distinct privilege and 
pleasure. Soloists were uniformly excellent, with voices 
of warmth, beauty and power. Chorus obviously knew the 
score, literally, and in consequence provided a special 
musical thrill. Most of all, Mr. de Tar is obviously a 
musician of stature—one whose personal horizon encom- 
passes easily a work of complex, dramatic requirements 
considerably beyond many cantatas. Praise is unquali- 
fiedly due Mr. de Tar, and all those who worked with 
him in this stimulating performance. 

This reviewer went, with reservations, for the Honeg- 
ger was conceived with orchestral accompaniment. Yet, 
before the first few sections had been heard, these reser- 
vations disappeared. Vernon de Tar’s accompaniment 
was orchestral in thought, yet did not for a moment leave 
the realm of the organ. His accompaniment was fascinat- 
ing to behold. I might add that I scarcely think so beauti- 
fully molded an accompaniment could possibly have been 
accomplished on any instrument without at least 50% 
of its resources enclosed. Here the “terrace’’ system would 
have been ludicrous. 

The skilful blending of vocal, choral, instrumental and 
spoken sound was so deftly designed and presented that 
one had the quiescence of listening which goes with that 
particular professionalism associated with perfectionism. 
The dramatic elements, and climaxes, with which this can- 
tata abound were evident in full yet never stretched be- 
yond the bounds of good musicianship. It was apparent 
that musicians in New York respect Mr. de Tar for they 
were in attendance in large numbers. 

The main work of the evening was preceded by a short- 
ened version of Evening Prayer, after which the Ivtrost, 
Kyrie and In Paradisum from the Faure “Requiem” were 
sung in memory of Honegger, who died last November. 
The organ prelude was also Honegger: his “Fugue” and 
“Choral.” Obviously Mr. de Tar was not at the console 
for any resemblance between the score and what was 
heard was pretty coincidental; in fact, the carelessness of 
attention to the notes was offset only by the fairly interest- 
ing registrations chosen. 

One facet of the evening deserves special mention. 
The church was packed, with many standing in the narthex. 
Processional, offertory and recessional hymns were a special 
thrill in themselves. How often does one have the op- 
portunity (and I quite definitely believe it is) to hear 
many hundreds of people join heartily in unison praise in 
song? There is nothing which quite equals it. Of course, 
the tunes ““Elbing,” “Vigiles et Sancti,” and “St. Columba”’ 
in themselves are those which make one want to sing; 
it is likely that the excellence of “King David” also con- 
tributed a highly stimulating factor. That the evening 
was a success could be attested by the tempo and mood of 
conversation afterwards; by the happy, satisfied looks of 
people's faces, all of which should be special rewards to 
Vernon de Tar for a job well done. R. B. 


COLLEGE CHOIR CON- 
CERTS are a dime a dozen, perhaps less than worth re- 
porting in many instances. There are exceptions, and 
one this reporter is happy to comment upon was heard 
in Zion Lutheran Church on Staten Island, Sunday, Febru- 
ary 5 
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AUGUSTANA COLLEGE CHOIR (this is the Augus- 
tana in Sioux Falls, S. D.), under the direction of Dr. 
Arnold Running, and currently on its 35th annual tour, 


is quite definitely one of these exceptions. Added to 
the vocal and choral qualities which are youth, I found 
an organization completely engrossed in the music it sings 
—a performance showing without question a background 
of intensive training which, in turn, stemmed from the 


mature musicianship and sensitivity of its conductor. The 


program: 

Hodie Christus natus est Palestrina 
O admirable commercium Hand!| 
The Nicene Creed Gretchaninottf 


Nunc dimittis Gretchaninott 


Be not afraid Bach 
Come gentle death Bach 
The wall of heaven, O Saviour, rend Brahms 
O Holy Child, so humbly born Brahms 
Cantata of Peace Milhaud 


The golden harp Read 
Den store hvide flok Norwegian-Grieg 
Glory be to God on high Rachmaninott 
There is a balm in Gilead Spiritual-Dawson 
Deilig er den himmel blaa Danish-Christiansen 
An apostrophe to the heavenly host Willan 

Here is an extensive and varied gamut upon which ac- 
curate judgment may be formed—a gamut that in itself 
indicates most of the attributes of music. 

The Augustana Choir’s ensemble is enviable. There is 
none of that “clear white tone’’ numerous collegiate groups 
affect which, to this reviewer at least, is inordinately dull 
and monotonous. True, the alleged “organ tone” secured 
through individual voices strained into a thin vibrato- 
less line may be a fascinating effect, but is this anything 
other than an effect, and one to be used sparingly at that? 
For me, choral sound which retains the warmth and color 
of the natural voice has immeasurably more to offer, both 
to conductor and listener. 

The choir under comment dealt with style nicely indeed. 
Palestrina, Hand] and Bach, while contained, were vital. 
Gretchaninoff and Rachmaninoff evidenced the richness of 
compositional texture notable in these composers’ writings. 
The warmth of Brahms was easily apparent. The complexi- 
ties of Milhaud and Gardner Read were encompassed with 
complete ease; and Willan’s “Apostrophe” made a thrill- 
ingly fitting finale to the performance. 

The only adverse comments I might include were Dr. 
Running’s overly gracious allowances made to latecomers 
finding seats; the too-long breaks between first and second, 
third and fourth groups; and an occasional choral “effect” 
which was slightly on the obvious side. Latecomers do not 
deserve attention, should be ignored by being required to 
wait outside until the ends of groups. This is no more 
than courtesy to those who made the effort to be on time. 
Had the choir to retire only to an adjacent side room, the 
technique of moving “off stage” between each group would 
not have resulted in subsidiary intermissions so long as 
to make for awkward pauses of nothingnesses for the 
audience. 

Above and beyond the music in this concert, however, 
was the dedication these young people so obviously felt 
and showed. I imagine more conductors than could be 
counted would be grateful beyond measure were they at- 
tended with the absorption of this choir—absorption not 
based in fear, but in one of devotion to the music. This 
was one of those times when music reporting is a satisfy- 
ing pleasure. R. B. 


THE HARPSICHORD to some organists 
may be somewhat removed from their basic sphere of 
thought and activity. To other organists, there is a dis- 
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tinct value in both knowledge of and ability to play this 
instrument. Certainly the accuracy required by the harpsi- 
chord is of high value. There is the business of touch 
which has importance. All of which is a roundabout way 
of beginning a few cominents on the January 31 appearance 
in Town Hall, New York, of Albert Teichert and members 
of the Knickerbocker Chamber Orchestra. 

Solo and concerted music choice was of the highest 
caliber. The orchestra was most diligent, occasionally 
sensitive in its work. Unfortunately, the soloist frequently 
did not appear to have so polished his part of the even- 
ing that he matched the quality of the music he played. 

No one is expected to play without a mistake here or 
there; but Mr. Tiechert was lacking in coordination, and 
his playing gave the impression he was not sufficiently 
rehearsed to give the best possible musical result. Those 
who know the acoustics of Town Hall recognize that this 
aspect in itself was a considerable obstacle. Had the 
soloist used a harpischord capable of larger volume, part 
of the obstacle would have been removed. Had he been 
able to be assisted by stringed instruments of the same 
period as the harpsichord, the balance between solo instru- 
ment and accompaniment would have been far better. 
Modern stringed instruments are too full-bodied; in result, 
full ensemble passages in which the accompanying group 
played at more than a pianissimo level completely drowned 
out the soloist. This was partly the fault of the conductor. 

We feel Mr. Teichert has a great potential, and we hope 
next time he appears he will have so mastered his material 
he will project this potential fully. R.B. 


THE NEW YORK CONCERT CHOIR 
AND ORCHESTRA—Margaret Hillis, director—presented 
in its most recent performance in the Town Hall Mozart's 
Grand Mass in C minor (K. 427) and Bruckner’s Te Deum, 
on March §., 

As an admirer of the New York Concert Choir and of 
Margaret Hillis, I am sad at having to bring them to task for 
being heavy with Mozart's “Mass;” but as I love Mozart, I 
do it with a will. The “Te Deum,” on the other hand, was 
excellent. 

The essential in Mozart’s music, whether it be dramatic or 
serene, sad or joyful, is delicacy. His music must be inter- 
preted all the time and cannot be slammed out mathematically 
like Stravinsky's. In this scientific age, romantic interpre- 
tations tend to be frowned upon, but why deny Mozart's 
music the lightness of performance, and the reverence, that 
makes properly sung plainsong so spiritually lovely. The 
Kyrie, Gloria, and half the Credo suffered from long held 
notes, and plodding bass lines, that went unshaded and un- 
shaped. The drama was unexciting. The opening chorus of 
the Credo was impeccably boring. Where was 18th century 
daintiness and airiness? The staccato passages for oboes 
were as even as machine gun fire. In those merciless and 
forbidding acoustics, the result was ungracious. 

However, at the Incarnatus est, the atmosphere changed to 
one of sympathy rather than logic. From this movement, the 
performance did not look back. Hilda Gueden sang ac- 
curately (with the exception of a few scooped attacks) and 
artistically, and the orchestra did even better. The chorus 
gathered momentum and showed some sensitivity so that it 
was a pleasure to listen, though the performance never quite 
took wings. 

By contrast, the Bruckner Te Dewm was splendidly played 
and sung. It was given a properly romantic and dramatic 
performance, which caused tingles up my spine. The so- 
pranos, who had easily been the best section of the chorus in 
the “Mass,” were joined in standard by the rest of the 
singers in a most exciting and delightful fashion. The 
orchestra, which tended to be too loud throughout, was 
heard to advantage in the Bruckner. Alastair CasselsBrown 
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JEAN LANGLAIS' New York recital in 

Central Presbyterian Church on March Sth, gave further 

proof (if such is needed which I doubt) that with him 

music for the organ has a re-creator as great, as sincere as 
any today. 

His appearance, his approach to recital playing has 

been aptly stated by Jack Fisher, who commented on M. 


Langlais’ appearance in Minneapolis. With this artist, the 
music is always first; he’s but the interpreter. Readers 
will do well to note the differences in these two programs. 
His New York program: 
Sonata No. 1 

Dialogue 

Caprice sue les grand jeux 


K, P..E. Bach 
de Grigny 
Clerambault 


Prelude et Fughette Roussel 
Finale, Symphony No. 6 Vierne 
Legende de Saint-Nicolas Langlais 
Dialogue sur les mixtures Langlais 
Chant de paix Langlais 


Theme and Variations Langlais 
Epilogue for pedal solo Langlais 

As is usual in Central Church, the console had been 
moved to the center of the chancel. While I grant the 
obvious advantage in being able to see the performer, this 
was one time when it was a distinct pleasure, for the 
handling of the organ’s resources was so much an integral 
part of the music as to be negligible to non-existent—an 
art in itself. 


The frame within which the Bach was held was en- 
tirely appropriate. The two pre-Bach pieces were 
thoroughly delightful and again small-framed. The 


Roussel is seldom heard stuff, and played with an es- 
pecially intimate feel for the idiom. Thrill was evident 
and satisfying in the Vierne and brought to a highly suc- 
cessful conclusion the recital’s first half. It was obvious 
the audience, which filled the church, was one with both 
music and performer. 

As Jack Fisher has stated, M. Langlais is a composer 
who can interpret his own music. And this music is a 
highly personalized idiom which calls for warmth of heart- 
based feeling, fantastic agility, subtle coloring in regis- 
tration, and virtuosity of the highest order. 

There can be no objection if some may call this color 
music. It has an emotional appeal which is never maudlin— 
occasionally is is almost other-worldy. Above the music, 
however (and this goes for any composer whom Langlais 
plays), is the delineator’s approach. Humility and single- 
ness of purpose are immediately evident. They are of the 
basics without which performance is second-rate. Would 
that a few of our flamboyant personalities in the organ 
world could understand and accept this; we would then 
have recitals in which the music was the only thing that 
counted. 

After his stated program, M. Langlais played an im- 
provisation on a theme submitted by Seth Bingham. Here 
was music of a complex nature, wholly in the composer's 
own idiom, which I suspect, had this performance been in 
a hall where applause were permitted would have brought 
the audience to its feet cheering. 

I feel impelled to comment that had many who hypo- 
chondriacally bemoan their ills the impediment of blindness, 
and had so magnificently outgrown it as M. Langlais, they, 
too, might someday attain the true stature of great- 


R.B. 


JEAN LANGLAIS played a recital Feb- 
ruary 18 in Northrop Auditorium on the campus of the 
University of Minnesota, in Minneapolis, sponsored by 
the Minnesota Chapter AGO and the Department of Music 
of the University. His program: 


ness. 


Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne Buxtehude 
Chorale “Orne-Toi, chere ame” Bach 
Piece Heroique Franck 

E27 





Septieme parole du Christ “Tout est 


Consomme”™ Tournemire 


Prelude and Fugue in F minor Fleury 
Hymne d’Action de Graces (Te Deum) Langlais 
La Nativite Langlais 


Arabesque sur les flutes Langlais 
Improvisation on submitted themes 

From the moment M. Langlais and his niece stepped 
from the train onto Minneapolis ground, I was aware that 
we were in the presence of a great and humble musician; 
it is not merely because he is French, or blind, that he pre- 
sents this aura, but rather because he is genuinely humble. 
Both of us who met him were delighted that he seemed eager 
to proceed at once to the symphony concert which fell 
fortunately that evening. Pleasant as it is to meet great 
artists and to converse with them, I could not help but be 
grateful that our first hour of introduction should be aided 
by the medium of the symphony orchestra. It was in- 
teresting also to be privileged to hear M. Langlais’ per- 
sonal review of the concert—he is a good listener and 
critic. 

His own recital proceeded, from beginning to end, with 
perfect control and mastery of the instrument. He is one 
of those quiet, profound players who achieves intensity 
in his playing without any unnecessary gestures or man- 
ipulations of the body. Of course, it might be nearly im- 
possible for any blind person to employ such gestures as 
arm-waving or head-tossing, and it is equally improbable 
that a blind person should ever picture such manipulations 
as important for audience contact; yet, if he had done so, 
I think everyone in the auditorium, including himself, 
would have felt it completely out of character. Such is 
his appearance. 

M. Langlais plays with a style so immediately French 
that even the unititiated probably might perceive it. From 
ornamentation to phrasing, it is French as can be, and 
within this style, he proceeds to the music as he hears it. 
His is a serious approach, giving one the feeling that never 
would one hear from his hands much of any light music, 
and never the trivial. Technically speaking, I could have 
stood a bit more cleanness, particularly in fast, loud 
passages, but even here the music was not obscured nor was 
his contact with the audience diminished. 

I heard it remarked later that M. Langlais is one of 
the few composers who can perform his own music suc- 
cessfully; and it did seem as though this section of his 
program took on a certain appeal which was gratifying. 
Again, the French style was indeed apparent, and it is 
obvious that he has thoroughly absorbed the finest qualities 
of unique Ste. Clotilde and her succession of famous 
organists. How treasurable that such a church can have 
boasted of such great musicians—and only those who have 
visited Ste. Clotilde or perceived this will know what I 
mean. 

M. Langlais told us in his after-dinner speech that im- 
provisation and composition are two different animals, 
and he offered no tricks in improvisation. He stated that 
one has to love music and love to play music for people in 
order to improvise. He improvised on three submitted 
themes, one a Gregorian Kyrie, which he wove into a ten 
minute piece, sonata form, one of the most musical feats 
I have heard. Jack Fisher 


T. S. B. SPEAKING 


Another of my obligations has 
now been met, this one to Dr. George Ashdown Audsley 
who willed me personally his library of books and materials 
on the organ, along with various other invaluable items 
such as his Ceramic Arts of Japan, and Art of Chromo- 
lithography. One of these latter two sold for a thousand 
dollars a copy during his own lifetime. These books were 
owned by Dr. Audsley because he bought them, but though 
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he gave them to me personally I never considered I owned 
them, but only that I was entrusted with them—and with 
the inescapable duty of preserving them for posterity on 
my death. 

The Audsley Memorial Library was founded on this gift 
from him and enlarged by gifts from many others. At 
various times in my struggle to arrive at a proper final 
disposition of this whole Audsley Library I settled on 
this or that individual or institution. 

But as time went on, it became more clearly my duty 
to make a better disposition, one that would not benefit 
any one person or group but rather the entire world of the 
organ. I ome day read that the largest library in the 
Americas was the Congressional Library in Washington, 
with the New York Public Library, on Fifth Avenue at 
42nd Street, the next largest; so I decided I'd better do 
something about that. I wrote the Library and two men 
came out to see what sort of stuff I was trying to give them. 
They went all over my home from cellar to third-tloor 
storage rooms. 

A few days later two experts and a packing boy came 
out and we went all over the place, I picking out the 
books, they inspecting each one and handing them to the 
young lad to pack into the raft of cartons their truck had 
delivered to me. I gave them not only the organ and music 
books but also the innumerable books Mrs. Buhrman and 
I had been buying over the decades. I grew increasingly 
proud of my wife's literary judgment, for this great library 
did not turn down a single book of her selection. 

So now I have done my duty by Dr. Audsley, his sur- 
viving family, and our many readers who added books to 
the Audsley Memorial Library. I also gave the library all 
the organ music; much of it I had bought while still an 
active organist, and the remainder which came to the 
office for review. I was surprised the New York Public 
Library wanted it and would give it house room. It rather 
bothered me to think all this organ music might have to be 
junked. 

Most things we normally think we own, we do not at 
all own; we're mereiy temporary custodians. I never really 
owned even TAO. It was owned by the organ world and 
I was merely the custodian, to preserve, operate, and de- 
velop it. In turn I have disposed of that obligation too, 
and now Mr. Berry has those duties and obligations. But 
he is not burdened with the preservation of the library 
and the organ music, nor with visitors needing to inspect 
any of the items; instead they can now be read or inspected 
in the New York Public Library, but they may not be 
removed from the Library by anyone for any purpose. 
Which is as it should be. My duty is done. 

Lengthy processionals and recessionals make 
a pretty picture to impress the uninformed, but they ire 
the organist’s most difficult job in any large church. On 
Lincoln's birthday “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
possibly the only patriotic hymn that ties Christian America 
so tightly to Christ, was used as a recessional and done so 
badly that when the choristers finished the last phrase 
of the last stanza, the organist had completely lost control 
of them and had to finish playing that last phrase after they 
had entirely finished it. I’ve heard other mix-ups in this 
same Church, but this was the most inexcusable, the most 
annoying. 

This blunder was entirely the organist’s; when a man !s 
singing he cannot hear the organ, with the other choristers 
about him also singing, so it’s up to the organist to keep 
control in every single measure, measure by measure, mark- 
ing a rhythm from which there can be no escape. “All we 
like sheep have gone astray,’ Mr. Handel's oratorio says 
(if my memory is right), but this example of it sickened 
me against this church and its organist; actually the whole 
service was lacking in organ leadership. Is the organist 
tired of his job? T.S.B. 
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The Rev. Robert N. Rodenmayer, S. T. D. 


YMnNs 


Tue ECHO of the angels’ song 
on the morning of Christ's Nativity is the peal of joyful 
laughter on the first Easter. Easter hymns have carried this 
mark ever since and they are the first Easter music, both in 
time and in the hearts of Christians. 

One of the earliest of these and one which has an interest- 
ing place in the development of hymnody is translated, ‘At 
the Lamb’s high feast we sing’’ (89 in The Hymnal 1940 of 
the Episcopal Church). This is the office hymn in the present 
Roman rite at Vespers for Saturday in Easter Week. It is 
the version rewritten for the Breviary of Urban VIII from the 
ancient hymn “Ad coenam Agni providi’’ which is the 
earliest hymn adopted for any special season in the medieval 
breviary, and thus it is the germ out of which the Temporale 
of the Hymnal has grown. 

“Hail thee, festival day,” perhaps more widely known, was 
written by the chief Latin poet of the 6th century, Venatius 
Honorius Fortunatus, who became bishop of Poitiers. The 
hymn comes from an elegiac poem dedicated to Bishop Felix 
of Nantes, of which the first 15 couplets deal with the spring 
season, 20 with the resurrection, and the last ten with the 
blessedness of those baptized by Bishop Felix at this appro- 
priate season. It was probably written shortly before 582, 
the year of the Bishop's death. Because of its fine feeling 
for nature, it became the source of many of the most popular 
processionals of the medieval Church. The music for the 
present setting in the Hymnal (86) was composed by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams in 1906. 

The development of the medieval Sequence—in its later 


stage 2 hymn sung antiphonally between two groups or 
choirs—gives us “Victimae Paschali’”’ (97), traditionally as- 


signed to Wipo, chaplain to the Burgundian Emperor. It was 
written about 1050. 
The text is interesting: 

Christians to the Paschal victim 

Offer your thankful praises! 


A Lamb the sheep redeemeth: 
Christ, who only is sinless, 
Reconcileth sinners to the Father: 


Death and life have contended 
In that combat stupendous: 
The Prince of Life, who died, reigns immortal. 


Speak Mary, declaring 

What thou sawest wayfaring? 
“The Tomb of Christ, who is living. 
The glory of Jesus’ Resurrection: 


Bright angels attesting, 

The shroud and napkin resting. 
Yea, Christ my hope is arisen: 

To Galilee he goes before you.” 


Happy they who hear the witness, 


Mary's word believing. 
Above the tales of Jewry deceiving. 
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The author, one of the best known preachers in the 
Episcopal Church, is Professor of Pastoral Theology at the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific in Berkeley, California 


Christ indeed from death is risen 
Our new life obtaining. 
Have mercy, victor King, ever reigning! 

It is hard for us to realize the immense popularity of this 
composition for the following five hundred years, or the 
widespread and lasting results of that popularity in the fields 
of drama and music. Its character as a dialogue at the 
sepulchre on Easter morning led to its being sung not only 
as a Sequence at Mass, but also as a little music-drama before 
the Te Deum at Matins, with choristers as angels and deacons 
in dalmatics as the three Marys. From this tiny beginning, 
and not from the classical stage, which had been dead for 
centuries, has grown the drama of today; first the miracle 
plays, then the moralities, such as Everyman. From these it 
was a short step to a play such as Marlowe's Doctor Faustus 
and thence to today’s stage. On the musical side, within a 
century of composition of the piece, vernacular verses were 
being interpolated between the Latin stanzas in Germany. 

From them grew the pre-Reformation chorale Christ ist 
erstanden, using phrases of an earlier melody. Luther loved 
this hymn and based upon it a still closer imitation of the 
Sequence in his chorale, Christ lag in todesbanden, translated 
in 1539 by Bishop Miles Coverdale in England. And, in 
turn, Bach used the music in Chorale Preludes, and the whole 
piece in his noble cantata of the same name, composed for 
use on Easter, 1724. 

“The day of resurrection” (96) is the first ode of the 
“Golden Canon” by St. John of Damascus, about 750. It 
is sung in the Greek churches at midnight on Easter morn- 
ing, at the Anre-communion, just as the congregation, upon 
a signal, all iht their candles, filling the gloom with a 
sudden glow of light. The well loved, “Come, ye faithful, 
raise the strain” ts also a Greek hymn and by the same hand. 
It is based on the “Song of Moses’’ in Exodus 15. 

Probably the best known of all Easter hymns is “Jesus 
Christ is ris'n today,” a 14th century Latin carol largely from 
Bohemia, set to an 18th century English tune. It might be 
interesting to read the earliest English translation: 

Jesus Christ is risen today, Halle-halle-lujah. 

Our triumphant Holy day, 
Who so lately on the Cross 
Suffered to redeem our loss. 


Haste ye females from your fright, 
Take to Galilee your flight; 

To his sad disciples say, 

Jesus Christ is risen today. 





In our Paschal joy and feast \ 
Let the Lord of life be blest: N_TANS RO 
Let the Holy Trine be praised, -_ 
And thankful hearts to heaven be raised. 

This first English version appeared in the Lyra Davidica, 
London, 1708, a significant collection which began to break 
away from strict psalmody both in its texts and tunes or, as its 
preface says, “a desire for a little freer air than the grand 
movement of the Psalm tunes." The Doxology with which 
the hymn is now concluded (Hymnal 85) is a single stanza, 
“Hymn to the Trinity,” from Charles Wesley’s Hymns and 
Sacred Poems, 1740. 

So in many manners and through many hands and minds 
and hearts the hymns of joy and thanksgiving accompany us 
on our pilgrimage, all the way from the first Easter morning, 
saying at all times and in all places “Christ is risen, the Lord 
is risen indeed.” And, very likely, the best ones have yet to 
be written. 
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EDITORIALLY YOURS 


On_ Education 


Arr ORGAN STUDENTS to- 
day being educated? Probably, but in what areas of pri- 
mary emphasis? What are graduates with bachelor’s de- 
grees best fitted for? How do our music schools, con- 
servatories, and organ departments in colleges and uni- 
versities view their curricula leading to degrees with a 
major in organ? 

In some institutions it is clearly obvious there is little 
or no interest in developing the student mind for assum- 
ing active duty in church music. Yet what percentage 
of organ majors go into anything else, granted they remain 
in music at all? 

Some years ago the head of the organ department in 
one of the most respected music schools in this country 
remarked, in my presence, that this particular school was 
not in the slightest interested in stuff like church music 
and church musicians—all this school’s graduates went 
into the recital field! 

This obviously unprovable statement caused a slight 
state of shock among some who heard it. I sometimes 
wonder how many organ pedagogues feel precisely this 
way? They must, considering the curricula, literature 
required of students, and type of organ used for practice 
and performance. 

The current trend of installing the so-called ‘‘classic” 
design instrument in schools, for teaching purposes, has 
a highly limited value in some respects. By limitation I 
mean that the average student will be able to learn only 
the literature playable with any stylistic correctness which 
is inherent in this design-type of organ. 

Organs of this design-type have great value in training 
the student to play cleanly, and accurately, but just how 
a student learns the molding essential to considerable ro- 
mantic music, for example, is somewhat beyond me. At 
best, this can be something by implication only, Perhaps 
those who favor total enclosure have a point in that, 
with truly good organ design, music of avy period or type 
can be played with stylistic validity. Shutters can be 
used, or not used, at will. Buildups, contrasts, changes 
are possible by either ‘‘terrace’’ or continuous methods. 

Very recently the Juilliard School of Music installed 
a new organ in its Recital Hall. In John W. Harvey's 
review of the dedication recital by Vernon de Tar, in the 
February issue of TAO, Mr. John Tyrrell of the Aeolian- 
Skinner Organ Company was quoted as stating that this 
organ was not designed “for church use.” While I have 
absolutely no quarrel with this instrument's design, its 
builder, or generally speaking with the client, I do question 
the basis in thought for an organ in any music school the 
design of which excludes its use for church music playing. 

That the organ in this instance is to be used mostly 
for recitals, and with choral and instrumental ensembles 
accompanimentally, is a completely acceptable idea. There 
is good reason for design specialization here. But what 
about the aforementioned “average” organ student, if or- 
gan as such is taught? Will he, upon graduation, be signed 
up immediately by a recital booking agency? I doubt it. 
He will, more than likely, find himself in a church post, 
either vocationally or avocationally. Some few students 
will, after some years of diligent effort, and lucky breaks, 
be able to break into the recital field, if, at the same time, 
he has amassed enough money that he can afford this 
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specific luxury. 

But we are getting away from main points: the attitudes 
of pedagogues and administrators, and the policies behind 
curricula and training. Frankly, a very small percent of 
the students coming out of organ departments in schools 
today have the requirements for the stratum of the pro- 
fessional recital field. This does not necessarily imply 
these persons are less than intelligent; but it definitely 
does mean that the larger percent of these students simply 
do not have the innate genius demanded of the recital 
artist. 

Because of this, are academic institutions in question 
viewing realistically their obligations to organ students? 
Are the curricula designed to give all the basic require- 
ments for being a complete musician? 

These requirements importantly include learning how 
to play the organ, and most institutions do a pretty compe- 
tent job of it. Beyond this, however, training 1s some- 
times open to question. In how many schools can the 
student secure adequate training in modulation, improvisa- 
tion, church service playing, choir directing, executive 
responsibilities of a director of music, among numerous 
other items—training of the kind that can actually be put 
into practice? Very few schools have courses realistically 
based in practicality from which students can glean in- 
formation that will stick to the ribs and be usable when 
they get out into_the cold cruel world. 

Theoretical infSrmation is some good so far as it goes, 
but unless students’ training has in it honest-to-goodness 
provable practicalness it will result in graduates who are 
naive as babes in the wood when they get out on their 
own. 

Musicians serving the church must understand worship 
in order to create, and re-create, worthy worship music 
intelligently. | Moreover, the beliefs and tenets of the 
particular denomination (and parish in that denomination) 
these musicians serve must be thoroughly understood, and 
accepted, if these persons are to do the best in their job. 

In this particular area, all too few schools are presently 
giving sufficient time or emphasis. It is quite true that 
in most instances a recital organist is a poor church 
musician. The reverse is equally true. A topnotch re- 
citalist or church musician does not get that way over 
night. It takes years of seasoning of numerous kinds 
too obvious to mention. This is not merely a matter 
of age—the average age of the college graduate nowa- 
days leads me to believe many of them are not dry behind 
the ears, musically or much of any way, to judge from the 
way they play, talk, apparently have been taught to think. 
Many music school graduates are shattering bores, are 
apparently determined to go through the balance of their 
lives at a sophomoric intellectual level. Most college 
graduates today are yet so young they must require them- 
selves insistently to remain a sponge, seeking out and 
absorbing further and further knowledge to assist in the 
overall maturing process. 

Were it possible, I would like to be able to make a 
countrywide survey of the curricula, teaching methods, 
pedagogical thought bases most prevalent today. How- 
ever, an editor's life is altogether too full of deadlines 
and such to permit this, in time any more than in pocket- 
book. Would any of the vastly wealthy educational foun- 
dations like to help me out, and provide an acceptable 
editor-pro-tem to boot? 

Methinks such a survey, honestly and impartially made 
and as equally frankly stated in print, would be not only 
eye opening but somewhat appalling. If a committee of 
persons whose evaluation abilities were beyond reproach 
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could make like mice-in-the-corner in organ teaching 
studios, practice rooms, class rooms and lecture halls, Pl 
wager the results would tot up to an amazing and shock- 
ing total—one which more than likely would show clearly 
the necessity for re-evaluation of much that is taught— 
much that is thought—in our music schools today. _ 

Anyone in an organ department of an academic institu- 
tion, pedagogically or administratively, who believes the 
major portion of its organ graduates will walk out and set 
the recital world on fire is either an idiot or wrackingly 
naive. 

Your editor is fully conditioned to sticking his neck 
out—he’s been doing it for years and has corrugations to 
prove it—quite probably has done so again with these re- 
marks. He means what he has written here, and he be- 
lieves it to be true, for the most part. Furthermore, he 
does not intend these remarks to be interpreted as blanket 
condemnation of individuals or institutions. TAO believes 
enough in music schools that future issues will include 
a series of articles on some of them. The editor does 
think that there are numerous schools laboring under some 
delusions which, in themselves, are doing more than any 
other one thing to turn out graduates who are ill-fitted 
for that line of endeavor into which most graduates go. 

I expect replies on this from some of you, and will be 
considerably piqued if they are not forthcoming. I would 
like nothing eae: than to have many of the statements in 
this editorial proved wrong. 


VALUE RECEIVED is the 
concern of most people purchasing a commodity. Assur- 
ance of getting value received is one of the basic points 
upon which advertising, publicity, and promotion are 
based. Guarantee of worth, and the public’s demand for 
it, is evident in practically every field. 

Even in music in general, there is a fair chance of get- 
ting value received, through intensive shopping around— 
by studying announced programs and critical reviews. This 
is not necessarily so, however, for either programs in 
churches or for organ recitals. 

In the first place, unless one is an avid reader of news- 
papers, one is seldom aware of events to come. True, in 
the greater New York area, one can discover coming per- 
formances in Nevin’s “Choir Loft” column in the World- 
Telegram-Sun, sometimes in the meagre space allowed in 
the Times and Herald Tribune. The fallacy, though, in 
most newspaper announcements, is one of timing. Most 
events listed are for the same day or the next. This is al- 
together too late to expect many people to change plans 
already made. 

Too, this of course goes beyond the oft-heard and well- 
taken comment by newspapermen that more space might 
be available if material sent in had both musical worth, 
and was readied in a form usable by papers without time- 
costly revision. These are two points about which any who 
send in releases to the dailies—or to magazines—would do 
well to ponder carefully and learn about. 

The director of music in one of this country’s largest 
churches not long ago told us that officials in his church 
stated openly they were not interested in public announce- 
ment of events held there. Although this church is in- 
ordinately wealthy, such an attitude makes little sense to 
us—and we notice that whenever a musical event does take 
place, advertising space in newspapers is purchased. 

A member of the musical staff of another famous fane 
told us recently that no intelligent assistance could be 
secured from this church’s so-called public relations staff, 
despite the fact the head man of this department was once 
a big shot advertising man. It makes one wonder, doesn’t 
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fe? 

Apparently not many churches, and the musicians in 
them, are overly interested in having coming events made 
known. Announcements from relatively few churches ever 
reach TAO offices in advance, if at all. 

As for recitals in the New York area, with few excep- 
tions those we have attended, and reported to you, were 
those we learned about completely by accident. While we 
have no intention of pointing a finger at any individual, 
group, or agency, we cannot help but be puzzled about 
how we are ——_ to learn about recitals and other 
events scheduled. By osmosis, perhaps? 

Public relations long ago developed into a specialized 
profession, and one which is carried out with design, care 
and purpose in almost every other field of endeavor. It 
is little wonder there is small attendance at so many re- 
citals and musical services. 

We have attended concerts in two major New York 
churches, where the musically discriminating are usually 
present. In each instance, the church was packed to the 
doors, literally. We believe those who came were there 
because in past events in these series they had been given 
value received, had every reason to believe they could ex- 
pect the same again. These series, incidentally, are an- 
nounced well enough in advance that most people could 
integrate attendance into their personal schedules. We 
understand there are other churches where large, faithful 
attendances can be found. When we've been here long 
enough we will find out for ourselves, and report to you— 
providing, of course, we are informed in My sean 

If some issues of TAO have little space devoted to reviews 
of musical events, it is principally because we were not in- 
formed far enough in advance to be able to attend. In the 
first place, TAO’s reviewer is its editor. As such, we can be 
in only one place at a time, believe it or not. In the second 
place, we do have a magazine to get out once a month (it’s 
been oftener that that recently—or had you noticed?). In the 
third place, we relish what little free time we can grab, are 
not altogether agog and atwitch when our free moments have 
to be tossed aside at the last moment because quite by accident 
we learned of a musical event too interesting to pass over. 

Quite frankly, we do this very thing now and then, not 
completely because we want to, but because we feel we owe 
it to you as readers to know what’s going on in New York. 
Of course, were we even to attempt to cover everything hap- 
pening around here, our staff would need to be so large we'd 
go broke in no time. 

We have no intent, no wish, to lay down rules to anyone 
about how and why and when TAO will cover musical events, 
or how far in advance we should have notification. If we’re 
not notified because you don’t care whether we come, that’s 
all right with us. We do state, though, that when churches, 
agencies, and others, who schedule and sponsor musical events 
fulfill their normal public relations obligations, they will find 
us at TAO far more eager, more willing to cooperate. 

To our readers, we say: if TAO coverage of recitals, choral 
concerts, and other musical events in the New York area is 
not what you might logically think it should be, now you 
have some idea why. 

For a long time, TAO has felt an imbalance in its musical 
events reporting, since this has been restricted almost ex- 
clusively to the New York area. To better this situation, we 
are currently engaged in setting up a “remote control” staff 
of reviewers, persons in whose evaluative abilities we have 
confidence. These persons in future issues will report the 
major musical events in their respective geographical areas. 
If for no other reason than our feeling of “appreciation and 
gratitude in advance,’ we want our readers to know that 
these reviewers are serving you, and TAO, purely as a labor 
of love, and without remuneration. We are thankful there 
are today those who are willing to give of their time and 
talents in this manner. 
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PERIPATETICALLY 


BUSMEN’S HOLIDAYS are 
sometimes fun, other times a bit of a chore. Sunday, 
January 29 was in the pleasant department. At four in 
the afternoon we arrived at St. Thomas’, New York, for 
Evensong. Admittedly we had not gone primarily to hear 
the music, but rather to hear the sermon by the Rev. John 
Midworth, a brother of my wife's sister-in-law (are you 
still with me?) who is head of the adult division of the 
Department of Christian Education in the Episcopal 
Church. He preached—or, more rightly, he talked—not 
only well but to the point. So much for the spoken 
part of the service. 

As you know, at this point the organ at St. Thomas’ 
is being done over again, this time by Acolian-Skinner 
In the meantime, a Baldwin is being used. Mr. Self’s 
boy choir is too well known to require comment other 
than to state they did their customary lovely work. Just 
one question arises. I could not quite rationalize or 
justify the “Russian bass type of thing” which was heard 
with literally everything sung unaccompanied. 

At eight the same evening we found ourselves at Cal- 
vary Church, down in the Village, where David Hewlett 
holds sway over the music. This church has a high tra- 
dition for the quality of its music, is recognized widely 
for the stream of distinguished musicians who have been 
in charge of the music here. 

This evening, like all “last” Sundays of the month, was 
basically a musical evening, preceded by Evensong. Real 
praise must be handed Mr. Hewlett and his choristers for 
their Angelican chanting (for once the words were of actual 
first importance, could be heard and understood). The 
Tallis polyphonic settings of the Evensong canticles were 
really beautiful; antiphonated Versicles and Responses 
between priest and choir logical and smooth flowing. 

The music of the evening was the Buxtehude solo cantata 
The troubles of this earthly life; the same composer's cantata 
for alto, tenor and bass, based on Psalm 118 (both works 
with two violins added to organ accompaniment); and 
Kodaly’s Missa Brevis. Buxtehude is well enough known, 
idiomatically, that we will reserve comment only for the 
Kodaly. 

This was my second hearing (first was when used as the 
Ordinary at High Mass in St. Mary the Virgin) for a work 
which is highly unusual, frequently horribly demanding of the 
voices. Introitus and Ite missa est are for organ only. Due 
to the combon action of the organ going completely on the 
blink, the latter was omitted. 

The Kyrie is Kodaly, in idiom, as I best know him. There 
is one spot (later repeated toward the end of the Agnus 
Dez) which is fiendishly difficult to keep in tune, was not in 
tune in either instance. Hewlett’s is a mighty good choir, but 
I suspect only the most highly trained professional choir will 
encompass these particular and peculiar chordal structures 
with satisfactory ease. Gloria and Benedictus qui venit are 
gorgeously romantic, especially in solo passages. No per- 
formers were listed in the leaflet so I cannot credit them— 
I will say, however, that solo parts were beautifully sung and 
by lovely voices. 

One of the loveliest sections is the Agnus Dei, the opening 
of which is dourly sweet, darkly lush, later giving way to a 
slightly brighter feeling in turn feeding to a highly thrilling, 
emotional climax, then retiring almost immediately to the 
mood of the opening, with echoes (as earlier mentioned) of 
material heard in the Kyrie. I noted with interest one of the 
priests following the score intently. 

Here again, I wonder whether, even with a good and 


willing group of singers, it is possible to present major 
choral works with the finish comparable to that which 
people (in a metropolis at any rate) have come to expect 
on the concert stage. While possible of service use in very 
few instances, the Kodaly is probably more acceptable in 
concert form, therefore requires the “spit and polish” 
associated with professional performances of this nature. 
Do I hear the usual arguments which this statement starts ? 
If so, I'll be the first to hop on the fence and admit there 
is justification both ways. In case I lost you along the way, 
I'm referring to the argument that a performance in a church, 
of music for which performers have simply not had time 
to prepare for truly professional concert performance 
(which all this implies), is wholly permissible, too. 

That I happen to feel I would rather hear works in this 
category less often, and under professionalized aegis, is 
and must be contained in personal opinion. You may 
have yours and I'll be the first to say so. Would any of 
you like to pick it up from here? R.B. 


The thirty-third annual National Music Week observance 
in 1956 will start May 6 and continue throughout that week. 
TAO hopes that church musicians in towns and cities where 
the week is given recognition will cooperate in this worthy 
venture. 

'f National Music Week is not observed in your com- 
munity, why not? There are dozens of ways of making this 
a big thing in your area. A three cent stamp will provide 
you with ample information by writing: National and |nter- 
American Music Week Committee, 8 West 8 St.. New 
York I1, N. Y. Ask for the committee's Letter of Sug- 
gestions. 


ARE YOUR B. T. U.S SHOWING? 

From the New York Times of February 15 comes some 
information which might well be studied by church foik 
who are heat-saving minded. The same study could apply 
to both those who book organ recitalists, and the recital- 
ists themselves. ‘Engineers, meticulous fellows, some- 
times come up with the most curious facts. Anthony 
Orlando, a research man for Minneapolis-Honeywell, which 
installed the Metropolitan Opera House's new heating and 
ventilating system, reports that, sitting still, the opera 
lover throws off around 300 British thermal units.  Ex- 
citedly applauding when he is swept emotionally by an 
impassioned aria, the opera lover radiates around 350 to 
500 units. A full house at the ‘Met’ (3,500 seats), Mr. 
Orlando figures, could generate a total of 1,000,000 
B. T. U.’s, enough to keep twenty six-room houses com- 
fortable on a winter day. He says he has checked this on 
sensitive gadgets installed for the opera house heating- 
ventilating system. His final point is that with top per- 
formers in good voice keeping the audience hot and ap- 
plauding the ‘Met’ saves considerably on heating. Ap- 
plauding-audience radiation, registering on electronic con- 
trols, holds back steam pressure in the heating system.” 

Now, isn’t there some way you who are aligned with 
church music enterprises could utilize such a set-up? 
Twould seem that church boards which are customarily 
manned by businessmen who have their eyes on the budget 
might be quite interested in all this. On the other hand, 
the questionableness of music in worship which is suffi- 
ciently emotional to get the customers all hot and bothered, 
sending out their B. T. U.’s in an amount to lower the 
steam pressure would probably defeat the real purpose 
of church music. But isn’t this an interesting idea to 
toss around just for kicks? 

AVENUE ANTICS 

A window-sign in a Puerto Rican shop in 8th Avenue 

advertises cigars, cigarettes and candies at ‘Cute Rates.” 


—New York Times 
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You, the Reader 


I did want to tell you what a wonderful 
I am 


job you are doing. . .As you can see, 
only an organist by avocation. However, I 
have about 25 years of playing behind me. 
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years, so feel that TAO is batting about 99%. 


Reviews of choral music I turn to 
my choir director. 

Edward B. Vreeland, Cashier 

Salamanca Trust Company 

Salamanca, N.Y. 

I especially appreciate the fine music and 

record reviews and the exceptionally fine 
photographs in your magazine. 

Brother Roman 

Mary's Mission House 

Techny, Ill. 


Since your magazine is beginning to come 


over 
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to know that the American Organist is back 
on a normal publication date .. . 

H. M. Ridgely 

M. P. Moller, Inc. 

Hagerstown, Maryland 

My annual subscription is enclosed, and 

I would like to say that your touch has 

definitely improved what was already one 

of my favorite periodicals. The ‘Calliope’ 

article was excellent entertainment, and it is 

a pleasure to study your reviews of music 

and musicians, knowing that you do not 

praise the unworthy. I have always agreed 






































































































































enlarge shortly. I have always tried to keep the month for which it is published I am with and supported Mr. Buhrman’s con- 
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We certainly want to take this opportunity policy continued. I could almost weep overt 
to congratulate you on the fine job you have some of the recitals given for the public, 
4 done in such a short time. We are thrilled paid for out of taxes, in our City Hall on 
Heinz Arnold an instrument capable of anything. I sit 
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the pipes themselves were used, windchests, 
blower, and console all new. It is a straight 
job, no unit tops. It was re-built by The 
Smith Organ Company, Wichita, Kansas. 
Most of the pipes are very good, with the 
exception of the pedal Bourdon. Unfortu- 
nately, many of the Bourdons are almost 
worthless, no foundation, and mostly sound- 
ing the twelfth. I certainly wish we could 
have had a new set, since it is the only pedal 
stop. There are no reeds. The church seats 
about 300. There is no reverberation what- 
soever. The instrument certainly lacks the 
bite of reeds, and pedal foundation and 
penetrating tone. There is hardly any more 
room in the chamber for more pipes and 
there is no fund for expansion, neither any 
salary for organists, so it looks kind of 
hopeless. 
Don Hoyer 
Galva, Kansas 
The Tercentenary of the death of Thomas 
Tomkins, last great composer of the Golden 
Age of Music, falls this year. It is doubly 
important that special honor be paid to his 
memory by St. David's Cathedral, for he was 
born in this place and received his first 
musical training (at the hands of his father) 
in the Cathedral Choir. A Festival is there- 
fore being arranged in August of this year 
at which much of Tomkin’s music for voices, 
viols and keyboard will be heard. It is 
also hoped that a permanent Memorial will 
take the form of extensions to the Choir 
organ, and an inscribed case to contain it. 
The cost of the Memorial, not to mention 
that of the Festival, will greatly exceed the 
resources of the Cathedral, and it is hoped 
there are many admirers of the genius of 
Tomkins who would wish to see him worthi- 
ly commemorated. Gifts will be most 
gratefully received and acknowledged by the 
undersigned. 
C. Witton Davies, Dean 
Peter Boorman, Organist 
The Deanery, St. David's 
Pembrokeshire, England 


Recitalists 


E. POWER BIGGS 
on the Concordia Seminary Lyceum Com- 
mittee Series, January 19: 
Handel, Concerto 2— 
Soler, Concerto 3 
Sweelinck, Balletto del granduca 
d’Aquin, Three Noels 
Bach, Gm Fantasia and Fugue 
Mozart, Adagio for Glass Harmonica 
Franck, Prelude, Fugue and Variation 
Schumann, Set of Three 
Alain, Litanies 
JOHN HAMILTON, 
organist-director of Church of Jesus Christ, 
LDS, Wenatchee, Wash., lists a busy 1955- 
56 recitals schedule, both for performances as 
organist and as harpsichordist. Recitals, in 
addition to that in his home church include: 
Immanuel Presbyterian, Los Angeles 
Vancouver Centre, CCO 
First Congregational, Los Angeles 
Far-Western Convention AGO 
San Diego Chapter AGO 
Spokane Chapter AGO 
Organ-and harpsichord recitals: 
Chico Chapter AGO 
Fresno Bach Festival 
Harpsichord performances: 
Carmel, Calif. 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
Fresno Bach Festival 
Los Angeles Chapter AGO 
Trans-Canada network, CBC 
Santa Barbara Bach Festival 
Vancouver, B.C. Art Gallery 
Western Washington College 
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Central Washington College 

UCLA. 

Pardo Players of Ancient Instruments, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


DORIS C. KANE 
Organist and choir director in Richmond 
Hill Baptist Church, Richmond Hill, N.Y., 
Feb. 1: 
Bach, Cm Toccata 
Buxtehude, A Babe is born 
We pray now to the Holy Spirit 
Reger, Sleepers, wake 
Kunc, Adoremus et laude 
Wesley, Gavotte 
Gigout, Grand choeur dialogue 
Mulet, Virgin by the manger 
Bossi, Gm Scherzo, Noel berceuse 
Bedell, Toccata Francaise 
Wagner, Evening star (Tannhauser) 
Karg-Elert, Bouree et musette 
Fleury, Toccata 


RONALD POMERAT 
in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Mass., Jan. 20: 
DuMage, Grand Jeu 
Dandrieu, Fifers 
d’Aquin, Noel with variations 
Bach, Three chorales 
Franck, Grande piece symphonique 
Elmore, Pavane 
Langlais, Te Deum 
From W illard M. Clark’s newspaper review: 
“The magnificent organ sang eloquently as 
Roland Pomerat played his first recital of 
the season. A large audience was on hand 
and listened with rapt attention to a diversi- 
fied program that revealed the resources of 
the instrument and the sensitivity and skill 
of the organist.” 


ALEC WYTON 
played three recitals in connection with the 
opening ceremonies of St. Stephen's Episco- 
pal, Ferguson, Mo., on an Allen electrotone. 


Springheld, 


Handel, Concerto 2 

Bach, Jesu, Who dost ever guide me 
Dm Fugue (Violin) 

Haydn, Musical clocks 

Mendelssohn, Sonata 6 

Howells, Saraband 

Whitlock, Carol 

Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 


Jan. 22: (Music for the Church Year) 
Bach, Sleepers, wake 
Edmundson, O come, Emmanuel 
Berlioz, Serenade to the Madonna 
Bach, In dulci jubilo 
Templeton, Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year 
Buxtehude, How bright shines the star 
Wyton, Forty days and forty nights 
Bach, All glory, laud and hono: 
Passion chorale 
Willan, O sorrow deep 
Bach, Ere yet the dawn 
Scheidt, Christ lay in death’s dark prison 
Buxtehude, Come, Holy Ghost 
Stanford, St. Patrick's Breastplate 
Mr. Wyton also played a recital f 
on the afternoon of January 21. 


vr children 


DAVID HEWLETT 
and the choir of Calvary Church, N.Y., cn 
Palm Sunday evening at 8 will present for the 
20th year Bach's ‘Passion according to St. 
John,” with the usual vocal soloists plus a 
viola da gamba and harpsichord. 








Janet B. Spencer, B.A. 


Junior Choirs 


WASHINGTON CHILDREN’S 
CHOIR SCHOOL INC. 


FREDERICK W. SPENCER, Dir. 


P.O. Box 134 Washington, N. J. | 

















Lauren B. Sykes — 


| A.A.G.O., Ch.M. 


Pacific Bible College 
Portland, Oregon 














CARL F. MUELLER 


Minister of Music: First Presbyterian Church, 
Red Bank, J. 
Founder-Conductor: Montclair a capella Choir 
Conductor: The Apollo Club, 

Asbury Park, N. J. 


Residence: “Overlook Acre,” 
25 Fox Hill Drive, Little Silver, N. J. 














Claude L. = 


F.A.G.O. 


University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. | 





Organist | 
First Baptist Church 








GEORGE WM. VOLKEL 


SAC.MUS.DOC., F.A.G.O. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Faculty, Schoot of Sacred Music, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Organist, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
Organist for “THE TELEPHONE HOUR" 


W. WILLIAM WAGNER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


The Old Stone Church 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
INSTRUCTION | 

















RECITALS 




















M.M. — 


TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


6800 Washington Avenue 
| University City 5, Mo. 


Organist-Composer 


| C. Albert Scholin 
| 
| 


GORDON YOUNG 


First Presbyterian Church 
DETROIT 
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Service Lists 


ERNEST WHITE, Mus.Dicr. 
EDWARD LINZEL, O. & C. 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, N.Y. 
March 1956 

*Lotti, Missa brevis, B flat 








| Church of 
SAINT MARY THE VIRGIN 


NEW YORK 


ERNEST WHITE 


Musical Director 


EDWARD LINZEL 


Choirmaster and Organist 


For recitals by these players 
address 


145 West 46 St. — New York 19 














Rachmaninoff, Veneration of the Cross 
**Plainchant, Litany in Procession 
Morales, O vos omnes 
Farnaby, O salutaris 
Haend!, Adoramus te 
Victoria, Tantum ergo 
*Rehm, Messe in D 
Byrd, Turn our captivity 
**Blow, Salvator mundi 
Rehm, O salutaris 
Perti, Adoramus te 
Henschel, Tantum ergo 
*Palestrina, Missa Brevis 
Bruckner, Christus factus est 
**Totti, Crucifixus 
Whyte, O salutaris 
Monteverdi, Adoramus te 
Bruckner, Tantum ergo 
*Hassler, Missa Secunda 
Ingegneri, In monte Olivetti 
Victoria, Pueri Hebraeorum 
Goodman, Cum appropinquaret 
diLasso, Tristis est anima 
**Byrd, Stations of the Cross 
Byrd, O Salutaris 
Bai, O bone Jesu 
Victoria, Tantum ergo 
H. WINTHROP MARTIN 
St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Syracuse, New York 
1954-55 Choral Resume 
ANTHEMS 
Bairstow, King of love 
Berlioz, Thou must leave thy lowly dwelling 
Bortniansky, Cherubic hymn #7 
Brahms, How lovely 








CHESTER A. RAYMOND 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 


Specializing 


Church Organ 
Rebuilding 


OVER 25 YEARS EXPERIENCE 





44 Spring Street, Princeton. N. J. 


Member Associated Organ Builders of America 














! 
| 


HUGH PORTER 


School of Sacred Music 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York 








NATURAL SINGING 
AND 


EXPRESSIVE 
CONDUCTING 


by Paul W. Peterson 


A timely textbook that acquaints the 
reader with the fundamental principles 
of good singing, offers an introduction 
to advanced vocal techniques, and in- 
cludes a section on choral conducting. 

Mr. Peterson is Head of the Voice 
Department at Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. His book includes ex- 
tensive classified and graded lists of 
anthems and solos. 


156 PAGES $3.50 
JOHN F. BLAIR, Publisher 


404 First National Bank Building 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 





Britten, Ceremony of carols 
Candlyn, Bread of heaven 
Thee we adore 
Darke, And the ransomed of the Lord 
Psalm 150 
Davis, As it fell upon a night 
Faure, Libera me (Requiem) 
Franck, O Lord most holy 
Psalm 150 
Handel, And He shall purify 
And the glory 
For unto us 
Hallelujah 
O Thou that tellest 
Haydn, Heavens are telling 
Holst, Christmas day 
Christmas song 
Ireland, Greater love 
Kopylow, Heavenly light 
Leonard, Earth is the Lord's 
Liszt, Resurrection 
Lotti, Joy fills the morning 
Mendelssohn, How lovely 
I waited for the Lord 
Noble, Go to dark Gethsemane 
Parry, I was glad when they said 
Reed, Rise up, O men of God 
Schubert, Omnipotence 
Sowerby, Now there lightens upon us 
Stainer, Fling wide the gates 
Surette, Out of the deep 
Thiman, Author of life divine 
Father, we praise Thee 
Immortal, invisible 
O God of love 
Thompson, Father in Thy mysterious 
Titcomb, Behold now, praise the Lord 
RVWilliams, God rest you merry 
I saw three ships 
First nowell 
Wood, Expectans expectavi 
Wright, Jesus, all my gladness 
INTROITS 
Arbeau’s Orchesographie, Sing ye, the 
Saviour’s birth 
Dyson, Be strong and of good courage 
Ippolitov-Ivanov, Bless the Lord 
Lang, Awake awake 
Titcomb, Hosanna to the Son of David 
I will not leave you comfortless 
Sing ye to the Lord 
Tye, Sing to the Lord 
CHORAL PRAYERS 
Berlioz, Thou must leave Thy lowly 
Davies, God be in my head 
Lutkin, Lord bless you and keep you 
Matthews, I will lift up mine eyes 
Save us, O Lord, waking 
Mendelssohn, Lift thine eyes 
Noble, Breathe on me, breath of God 
Titcomb, We have seen His star 
Walter, O Lord support us 
Wesley, Lead me Lord 











Louis F. Mohr 


& Company 
ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
EMERGENCY SERVICE 
Yearly Contracts 


Overhauling and Repairs 


ELECTRIC ACTION INSTALLED 
HARPS — CHIMES — BLOWERS 


“An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music” 














William H. Barnes 


Organ Architect 


Recitals 


Author of 
‘Contemporary American Organ’ 
(Five Editions) 


8111 North St. Louis Avenue 
Skokie, Illinois 
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Whitford, Come Thou, Lord Jesus 


SERVICES 


Eyre Eb; Hall C; Littlejohn; Oldroyd D; 
Missa Sancti Niniani; Thiman Eb; Titcomb 


C, D; Willan Eb, D; McK. Williams Eb 
CANTICLES 

Candlyn, Ben. es G 

DeCoster. Ben. es F 

James, Jubilate Deo cs 

Martin, Nunc dimittis Cm 

Matthews, Ben. es Ab 

Mozart. Gloria (Mass 12) 

Noble. Ben. es Am 

Rowley. Ben. es Eb 

Snow. Ben. es F 

Sowerby, Ben. es C 

Stanford. Jubilate Deo Bb; Te Deum Bb 
Stokowski, Benedicite F 


Talmadge, Ben. es Am 
Thiman, Ben. es D 
Thompson, Ben. es D 





CHARLES H. FINNEY 


A.B., MUS.M., F.A.G.O. 
Chairman, Division of Music @ Art 


HOUGHTON COLLEGE 





Houghton New York | 














"Norman Z. Fisher — 


M. S. M. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
First Presbyterian Church 


Shreveport, Louisiana 














CYRIL BARKER 


A.A.G.O., M.M., Ph.D. 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
(Affiliated with the University of Detroit) 





Central Methodist, Lansing 
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ROBERT BARLEY 
St. John’s Episcopal Church 


York, Penna. 

















ROBERT WILSON HAYS 


Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 











ARNOLD E. BOURZIEL 


M.A., A.A.G.O. 




















~ EVERETT JAY HILTY | 


Director, Division of 











Titcomb, Ben. es Eb 

Te Deum Eb 

Nunc dimittis with f/b 
Willan, Ben. es Eb 
McK.Williams, Ben. es Em 
RVWilliams, Mag. and Nunc C 
CANTATAS 
Darke, The Sower 
Dubois, Seven Last Words 
Snow, From Death to Life 

Mr. Martin is fortunate to have a paid 
adult group of 31 members who rehearse for 
two hours on Thursday evenings, 44 of an 
hour before services. The junior choir of 
30 boys and girls sings at the Church School 
service, with an assistant who plays for them 
even though Mr. Martin conducts their re- 
hearsals. 





Roy Perry 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Kilgore, Texas 








RICHARD PURVIS 


Grace Cathedral 
Palace of the Legion of Honor 


San Francisco —_— California 








Cora Conn Redic 


MUS.DOC., A.A.G.O. 

















M.M. 
TEACHER — CONCERTS 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


— Dubert Dennis | 








| Organist and Choirmaster ‘. Organ Department 
| Central Presbyterian Church | UNIVERSITY ct COLOREDO ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN COLLEGE 
: Lafayette, Indiana oulder Winfield, Kansas 
= RECITALS LECTURES : ae —— 
Donald Coats | {Horace M. Hollister] | WILLARD E. RETALLICK 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH | M. S. M. Boy Choir Specialist 
; NN ity | Cee ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH 
Binennsscuthans ~ ein — ssc | Mt. Lebanon Methodist Church Providence, R. I. 
oe ——— 3319 W. Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 16, Penna. en —_—_—— _ 




















| ade : 

| William Ripley Dorr 
Mus.Bac., B.S. 

Palos Verdes Estates, Box 156 


California 














Paul H. Eickmeyer 


M.Mus., A.A.G.O. 


| St. Paul's Episcopal Church 


| Lansing, Michigan 








} 


| Harry H. Huber 7 


M. Mus. 
KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
University Methodist Church 
Salina, Kansas 











Robert Elmore 
CENTRAL MORAVIAN CHURCH 
J Bethlehem 





Aunt 
MAEKELBERGHE 


Detroit 








Harold Mueller 


F. A. G. O. 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
S. F. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


San Francisco 








WILBUR H. ROWAND 
First Presbyterian Church 
Macon, Georgia 








Organist - Composer 


THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Steubenville, Ohio 








Phillip Steinhaus 
All Saints’ Church 


Pontiac, Michigan 











THE OGDENS 


GEORGE DAVID 
Father-Son Organ-Piano Concerts 


“Treasure Isle” —_— Novelty, Ohio 








Robert M. Stofer 


M. S. M. 
Organist and Choirmaster 


The Church of the Covenant 
Cleveland 














_ Harold Fink 
| Recitals 


| Tenafly 





New Jersey 





Roser Owen 


Christ Church 
| 
New York 


Bronxville 














Charles Dodsley Walker 
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REpublic 2-0111 


SAMUEL WALTER | | PIPE ORGANS, INC. 


ST. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH | (Successors to Alfred G. Kilgen, Inc.) 


Stamford, Connecticut | 2724 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 18 | 











a “Harry B. Welliver 


c Director, Division of Music 
n STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
of Organist, First Lutheran Church 








’ G. RUSSELL WING — 


M.S.M. — Organist & Director 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 


The. ‘Artisan Line Provides | 
¢ Models From 1 to 4 Manuals | 


ol MINOT, NORTH DAKOTA ¢ Stops Imitative of Pipes 
e Build-It-Yourself Kits 


e Electronic Stops for Augmentation 


Send $1.00 for Organ Builders Manual 


and Catalog 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN ARTS 


| 4878 Eagle Rock Blvd., Los Angeles 41 











Corpus Christi, Texas | 














ANNOUNCING SIXTH 


= || THE INSTANT-MODULATOR 


EDITION—Keyboard modu- 


=. a lation trom ANY key to ANY OTHER at a glance— 
= ALEC WYTON INSTANT, COMPLETE, and MUSICAL. Used by 
organists aud accompanists in ALL 48 States. An 





M.A.(Oxon.), F.R.C.O., amaziig time-saver for the busy organist! Price 
Ch.M., F.A.G.O. complete with Instant-Finder Slide, $2.25—absolute 
Organist and Master of the Choristers, WONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
{ Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, | THE MARVIN MUSIC EDITION 
} New York City | 260 Handy Street — New Brunswick, N.J. 
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| |THE ORGOBLO 
at Rechester, Minnesota 


= This Reuter organ in the First Presbyterian Church of Rochester, Minnesota is 
powered by a Spencer 5 horsepower Orgoblo. 
; To get the utmost in performance from your organ and your organist, be sure 


} The Orgoblo is like an enclosed fan. Light-weight impellers are mounted on an 
oversized motor shaft which has only two bearings. There are no belts or gears. 
- It's all steel, compact and requires no special foundation. Operates efficiently 

at all loads without vibration or disturbing noise. 
Wide clearances, low peripheral speeds, extra large shafts, and built like a 
i bridge—with all metal, rust resistant and reinforced construction—the Orgoblo 
gives satisfactory service for a lifetime. Ask for the bulletins. 


504-B 
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ROBERT WILSON HAYS 
WILL JAMES 
On Sunday evening, Feb. 19, The First Bap- 
tist Church of Topeka, Kansas, presented a 
‘Meet the Composers’ musical service de- 
serving of special comment. About this 
venture, Mr. Hays wrote TAO: ‘I think 
there is news value in this event, not because 
it honors Mr. James and me, but because 
Mr. DeFries (director of music) and his 
church are trying to encourage others to 
write music for the church by giving them an 
audition. I think his efforts — be ac- 
knowledged. This scrt of thing may not be 
so rare in the East, but in this area it S 
Works of Mr Hays used: 
Psalm 90 (ms) 
Behold your King, H.W’.Gray 
The Never Failing Friend, solo (ms 
A manger song of Mary (ms) 
A child’s prayer, H.W .Gray 
O Lord support us all the day long, 
H.W ’.Gray 
Remain in our hearts (ms) 
Short postlude in Cm (ms) 
Those of Mr. James: 
Jesus, our Lord, we adore Thee 
Hear my prayer 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord 
Almighty God of our fathers 
DR. ROBERT LEECH BEDELL 
has been appointed director of music in 
Covenant Lutheran Church, Ridgewood, N.Y. 
GEORGE L. BAXTER 
lawyer, and organist for 31 years in St 
Peter's Episcopal Church in the Bronx, N.Y., 
died February 29. He had been organist at 
this church since the age of 14. 
S. CONSTANTINE YON, 80 
Organist, St. Vincent Ferrer's, N.Y.C., died 
Jan.30. He was a brother of the late Pietro 
Yon, and a composer of hymns and other 
sacred music. 
ERIC ZARDO 
died Jan.8. at his home in New York. He 
was organist of Our Lady Queen of Martyrs, 
N.Y.C. 


A PERIODICAL 

KINURA THEATRE ORGAN DIGEST 
—a periodical on nostalgic theatre organ 
memorabilia—Issued twice monthly, $4.00 
a year stateside and foreign—Al Miller, 
Editor and Publisher, Minnehaha Station, 
Box 5035, Minneapolis 6, Minnesota, 
U.S.A. 


ORGAN FOR SALE 

Austin Organ in St. James’ Church, New 
York. 4-manual and Echo, 71 stops, 2 full 
32-foot ranks, built 1924. Releathered 
1952. Being replaced by larger instrument. 
Specifications available. Inquiries and in- 
spection invited. Address Organist: Don- 
ald L. Coats, 865 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 21. 
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See advertisement elsewhere 
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ARNOLD), Heinz, Mus. Dox 


BAKER, Robert, Mus.Doc.* 
BAKER, Walter, Mus. Bac 
3t West 69 St., New 


BARKER, Cyril, Ph.D. 
BARLEY, Robert* 
BEYMER, Paul Allen* 


BIDWELL, Marshall, Mus.Doc 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 


BIGGS, E. Power 


53 Highland St., Cambridge < 
BIGGS, Richard Keys, LL. 


BINGHAM, Seth* 


BLANCHARD. William G.* 


BOURZIEL, Arnold E.* 


CASSELS-BROWN, Alastair, 
CLOKEY, Joseph W., Mus.Doc.* 


Box 431, Claremont, 
COATS, Donald* 
COCI, Claire* 


Organ Studio,175 W.72 St., 
COKE-JEPHCOTT, Norman, ; 
Bluegates, Stony Point-on-Hudson, 
COLBERT-LaBERGE CONCERT MGT. 
36 West 57 St., New York 19, N.Y. 
COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. 
CRAIGHBAD, David, Mus. Bac. 
Eastman School of Music, 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 


CROZIER, Catharine, M.Mus. 
Rollins College, Winter Park, 


DASH, James Allan, Mus.Doc.* 


I/-EMESSIEUX, Jeanne 


6 Rue du Dr.Goujon, 


DENNIS. Tubert, M.M.* 
DEWEY. Robert C. 
St. Mark’s Church, 


DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus.Doc.* 


DORR, William Ripley* 


EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castle, Pa 
EICKMEYER, Paul H., 


EIGENSCHENK, Edward, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 4, é 
EINECKE. C. Harold, Mus.Doc. 


ELLSASSER, Richard 
Concert Organist 


Ellsasser Enterprises 
Post Office Box 1983 


Hollywood 28. Calif. 
ELMORE, Robert* 


130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, 


FINK, Harold* 


FINNEY, Charles H., M.Mus., 
FISHER, Norman Z., M.S 


GARABRANT. Maurice, 


GARDEN, Charlotte, Mus.Doc. 
Sunnybrook Road, Basking Ridge, 


GERMANI. Fernando 


11 Via Delle Terme Deciana, 


GILES, The Rev. Hugh 
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GREENFIELD, Alfred* 





HAMIL TON. John 
H AVE Y. Marguerite 
HAYS. Robert Wilson* 
HENDERSON. Charles, 
St. George's Church, 
HILLIAR,. Edgar* 


St. Mark’s Church, Mt. 
HILTY, Everett Jay, or. . 
HOLLISTER. Horace M., 
HUBER. Harry H., M.Mus.* 
HUTCHINSON, D. Deane* 


JORDAN, Frank B., Mus.Doc. 


KELSEY, Howard* 
KETTRING. Donald D., 


East Liberty Presbyterian, 


Pittsburgh 6, Pa 
KRAFT —~ Arthur, 





LANGLAIS, Jean 
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LINZEL, Edward* 


145 West 46th St., New 
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SYKBS, Lauren B.* 

TEAGUE, William, Mus.Bac. 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
908 Rutherford Street, 
Shreveport, isi 

VOLKEL, George Wm., S.} 

WAGNER, W. William* 

WALKER, Charles Dodsley* 
Church of the Heavenly Rest 
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WALTER, 
628 Main 

WEINRICH, Carl 


WHITE, 


145 West 46 St., 
WILLIAMS, Julian, Mus.Doc. 
242 Walnut St., i 
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SPENCER, Janet B., 
STEINHAUS, Phillip* 
STOFER, 


5 Evelyn Place, Princeton, 
WELLIVER, Harry 
WHITACRE, 

lst Presbyterian Church, Canton, Ohio 


PUBLISHERS 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
c. C. BIRCHARD 
285 Columbus 
JOHN F. BLAIR, 
Winston-Salem, 2 es 
CHURCH MUSIC FOUNDATION 
(A Nonprofit Corporation) 
Paul S 
Decatur 
CONCORDIA 
3558 So. J 
FISCHER, J. 
119 West 40 St., 
GRAY, The H. 
159 East 
MARVIN MUSIC EDITION 
260 Handy 
SAINT MARY’S 
145 West 46S 


CONSERVATORIES 


CONSERVATORY 


BUHRMAN, T. Scott, F.A.G.O. 

90 Center St., Staten Island 6, N.Y. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W., F.A.G.O. 

1025. Maxwell St., Boulder, Colo. 
GOLDSWORTHY, William A. 

2331° State St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
LITKENHOUSE, ‘Mrs. Louise 

39 Kensico St., Staten Island 6, N.Y. 


1216 Spruce Ave., Chico, Calif. 


BUILDERS 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston 25, Mass. 
AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., Canada 
ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
HILLGREEN-LANE & CO. 
Alliance, Ohio 
PIPE ORGANS, INC. 
2724 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 18, 
Cal. 
KILGEN ORGAN COMPANY 
4362 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
McMANIS, The Charles W. Mc'™lanis Co. 
10th & Garfield Ave., Kansas City 2, 


Kans, 
MOLLER, M. P. Moller, Inc. 

Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
ODELL & CO., J. H. & C. S&S. 

82-84 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 
RAYMOND, Chester A. 

44 Spring St., Princeton, N.J. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 

Lawrence, Kansas 
RIEGER ORGANS 

See Estey Organ Corporation 
SCHANTZ ORGAN CO, 

Orrville, Ohio 
WICKS ORGAN CO. 

Highland, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT 


AUXILIARY CHEST for harmonic 
development 
J.H. & C.S. Odell & Co. 
82-84 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 
Console Light, see Murlin 
Electric Action, see Reisner 
Key-Action Current, see LaMarche 
LA MARCHE MFG. CO., Key-Action Current 
9216 W. Grand Ave., Franklin Park, III. 
MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS, Chimes 
3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
MURLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
200 Block South Ambler, 
uakertown, Pa. 
ORGAN SUPPLY CORP., Organ parts & 
supplies 
540 East 2 St., Erie, Pa. 
ORGELECTRA, see LaMarche Mfg. Co. 
ORGOBLO, see Spencer Turbine Co. 
Percussion, see Maas Organ Co. 
RBISNER, The W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. 
Action parts of all kinds 
Hagerstown, Md. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO., Blowers 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


MAINTENANCE 


CHURCH ORGAN CO. 

18 Walton St., Nixon, N.J. 
LAVALLEE, Wilfred 

All makes of organs tuned, rebuilt, 

maintained 

325 College Road, New York 63, N.Y. 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 

2899 Valentine Ave., New York 58, N.Y. 
ODELL & CO., J. H. & co. 8. 

Harry Edward Odell, complete organ 

service 

90 Mile Square Road, Yonkers, N.Y. 

YO 5-2607 


CONSULTANTS 


BARNES, William H., Mus.Doc. 

8111 No. St. Louis Ave., Skokie, III. 
HAGGARD, Paul N. & Co. 

P.O. Box 685, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
MILLER, Robert R. 

3204 Raleigh St., Apt. A., Dallas 19, 

Texas 


ELECTRONICS 


ALLEN ORGAN COMPANY 
Macungie, Penna. 
BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN ARTS 
P.O. Box 41084, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
MAAS. ROWE CARILLONS 
3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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J. D. ZELLERBACH 


“(Good business 
is for everybody... 


“At Crown Zellerbach we have 24.000 emplovees who, 
like the company, have bills to pay, plans to finance, 
and emergencies to anticipate. This requires saving. 

“Crown Zellerbach saves a portion of its annual in- 
come in U.S. Government securities. This saving is safe, 
svstematic and, with interest, profitable. Our employ ees 
follow the same ‘Good business’ practice through the 
Payroll Savings Plan. 

“At our Camas, Washington, paper mill, for instance, 
1,654 employees out of a total of 2,640 set aside a por- 
tion of their income last vear and bought over $450.000 
worth of U. S. Savings Bonds on the Payroll Savings 





Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


Plan. To them this means money for the goods of today, 
the ambitions of tomorrow, and the security of the fu- 
ture. And this way of saving has the same advantages 
for an individual as for a company—a safe inv estment, 
a convenient method, and a profitable return. 

““Good business’, then, is not just for business. “Good 
business’ which includes systematic saving in Govern- 
ment bonds is for everybody.” 

J. D. ZELLERBACH, President 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation 

Chairman, Committee for Economic Development 

Chairman, National Manpower Council 

If you do not have the Payroll Savings Plan... or if you 

have the Plan and employee participation is she ss than 

50% ... write to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury 

Dep onan nt, W ashington, D. C. Your State Sales Di- 

rector will be glad to he Ip you express your agreement 
with Mr. Zellerbach...“Good business is for eve rybody.” 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 


thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Centuries of great musical tradition live in the mighty 
6 pipes of a Wicks Organ. Here is surpassing beauty in 

“(Where music dwells sight and sound. As you play the Wicks you will realize, 
far better than we can tell you in print, some of the 


reasons why Wicks Organs are being chosen for so many 


Lingering—and wandering on 
of our great churches. 


As loth to die.”’ And, as you discuss your own requirements with our 
representative, you will be pleased to know that this same 
artistic integrity has been preserved in smaller Wicks 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH ' 
Organs in the moderate price ranges. 





We will be happy to have our representative contact you 
and arrange an opportunity for you to play one of the 
latest Wicks Organs. Simply write: 
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